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MAY. 


** Tis the season of tender delight,— 

The season of fresh-springing flowers; 

Young Spring in the joy of her beauty is bright, 
Aad leads on the rapturous hours; 

Fair Nature is loud in her transport of pleasure, 
The woods and the valleys re-echo her lay ; 

The robin now warbles his love breathing measure, 
And scatters the blossoms while tilting the spray ; 

One impulse of tenderness thrills through the groves, 
While the birds carol sweetly their innocent loves.” 


Farm Work for the Month. 





The great delay in spring work, caused by the 
long-continued rains, leaves little to be said in 
advance of our suggestions for April. Extra 
force, where needed, must be put on, and extra 
diligence used to bring up the work to the season. 


THE CORN FIELD. 

Push forward the ploughing, if not yet fin- 
ished, and make the necessary preparation of 
the surface, with harrow and roller, bearing in 
mind that this is a very essential part of the cul- 
tivation, which must be done sooner or later, 
and is much better done before than after plant- 
ing, and puts forward the general working of the 
crov. Leok again to netes of last month, on 
other points. Have the necessary fertilizers in 
place, and plant at the earliest time practicable. 


TOBACCO. 

If practicable, get the old crop into market by 
the last of the month. Look well to the hand- 
ling, and be careful to have it in good condition 
before itis put into the hogsheads. The peculiar 
odor of well-conditioned tobacco should: be fa- 
miliar to every one who has charge of a crop, 





and none should be packed until it will bear the 
scrutiny of a practised sense of smell. 

Keep the beds for new crop clear_of grass, 
and top-dress often as before directed} forcing 
the growth as much as practicable. 

If sod ground is to be planted, the sooner it 
is ploughed the better, and, indeed, it should be 
the first turned of the season. It is well, unless 
turned very flat, to follow with the roller or 
harrow, to close the seams and effectually smo- 
ther the grass. The first ploughing being com- 
pleted, the after-working should not disturb the 
sod, and should be done as required by the pro- 
gress of the plants. 

The manuring should be done after the first 
ploughing. 

POTATOES. 

The principal crop of potatoes should not be 
planted before the middle of June, yet many 
persons may wish to take the chance of both an 
early and late sowing. A good sod, well turned 
now and manured in the drill, will give good re- 
turn, if the season be favorable. The advantage 
of the later planting, is the postponement of the 
period of forming the tubers, beyond the usual 
time of excessive heat and drought. The seed 
potatoes may be cut at any time, and allowed to 
heal over before planting. Spread them on floor 
in a dry place for this purpose. 


ROOT CROPS. 

In proportion as we give attention to our 
stock, will it be found desirable to increase the 
crop of such roots as we may prefer. The sugar 
beet is one of the best for milch cows, keeping 
firm and fresh till summer. The parsnip is es- 
teemed, especially in the Channel Islands, for but- 
ter-making cows. The carrot is found valuabl 
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for horses, and all are good, we believe; for 
sheep and hogs. We are not prepared to recom- 
mend them as yielding more of nutritive matter 
from the land cultivated, than the corn crop, 
uxtil there shall be a fairer test of quality, than 
any yet known to us, but for the sake of such 
variety in winter food, and for the value of the 
change from dry to green provender, in winter to 
some extent, and in spring more, the stock-grow- 
er should value them. 

The planting of such crops, excepting the 
varieties of turnip, should not be postponed be- 
yond the present month. They need a deep soil, 
well manured, and thoroughly prepared. 


SORGHUM. 


This crop should be planted after the middle 
of the month. Pour boiling water on the seed 
and let it soak twenty-four hours. On every 
farm enough might be grown to give a year’s 
supply of rich and wholesome syrup, provided 
there be a mill in the neighborhood to grind the 
cane. The sorghum makes excellent food for 
hogs in September, and a small quantity may be 
grown for this purpose. 


HUNGARIAN GRASS. 


This, or some other variety of millet, will 
make an excellent substitute for hay, if that fall 
short. One of the best farmers of Baltimore 
county reported to us some years ago, an average 
crop of three tons to the acre on twenty acres, 
of hay which his stock preferred to any other, 
and which was fed to his fattening bullocks. 

It should be sown by the first of June, and 
will be fit to cut in ninety days. The ground 
must be well prepared and abundantly manured. 
A peck of seed to the acre is sufficient, but 
double that quantity will not be too much, and 
the fineness of the hay will be in proportion to 
the measure of seed. 

FIELD PEA. 


This crop, whether sown for improvement of 
land, or the peas, should be got in late in the 
month, or early in June. If sown broadcast, 
one-and-a-half to two bushels of seed should be 
sown, but, if in drills, two-and-a-half feet apart, 
a bushel will be sufficient. The black pea grows 
quickest, and is hardier than some others, but 
all kinds are valuable. For the table, the small 
black-eyed variety, known as “the lady pea,’’ 
is, perhaps, the best. 

SWEET POTATOES. 


Have a moderately rich loam prepared for 
planting this root. Lay the rows off three feet 
apart and throw into ridges. They may be 
planted on the ridges two feet apart, or hills 





made at somewhat greater distance, putting a 
single plant to the bill. 
PUMPKINS AND CYMLINS. 
Be ready to plant these the first of June. 


SHEEP SHEARING. 

At any time after the middle of the month, let 

this work be done, and let it be carefully super- 

vised by the master. Give shelter, should a cold 
rain follow. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Prepared for The American Farmer, by DANI£L BARKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 





MAY. 


Asparacts Beps should be kept clean, weeded, 
and stirred with a fork, being careful not to stir 
too deeply. 

CaspaGE Priants should be planted out in 
showery weather at every opportunity, if only a 
very few at a time. It will be a benefit to the 
seed bed in giving the seedlings more light and 
air, and prevent them from being too much 
drawn up. Hoe and earth up those sown early. 
Sow, for transplanting in June and July, seed of 
the premium Flat Dutch, Stone Mason Drum- 
head, Drumhead Savoy, &c. 


CavLiFLOwER.—Hoe between the growing crops 
to destroy weeds, and to give the roots the full 
benefit of showers. Those which were planted 
close should be thinned out by taking every 
alternate plant, as soon as there is a small head 
formed; this will give a much better chance for 
the production of fine heads upon those left. 
Sow early in the month for a fall crop, continue 
to plant out those raised in hot beds. When 
heads appear, break the leaves and cover them, 
which will protect them from the sun. 


Beets.—Towards the end of the month sow 
for a winter supply. Thin out those already up, 
and if there are any vacancies in the rows fill up 
by transplanting. : 

CrLery.—Plant out the more advanced that 
were pricked out last month, and transplant 
those sown in March, when sufficiently advanced. 

Enpive.—About the last week make a sowing 
for succession. Endive makes an excellent sum- 
mer salad. 

Pzas.—Sow for euccession, Champion of Eng- 
land, and Dwarf Marrowfat; these will be bene- 
fitted by soaking in water a few hours previous 
tosowing. Advancing crops will be much bene- 
fitted by occasional application of liquid manure. 
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Plant out tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, and 
anything that may be strong enough from the 
seed beds. 

Sow, for succession, pole and string beans, 
turnips, radish, lettuce, (the Silesian) prickly 
spinach, parsley, squash, cucumber, melon, wa- 
ter melon, sweet corn, okra, and martynia, for 
pickles, and do not omit the sweet herbs. 

Thin out, in due time, every kind of crop 
where there is anything like crowding; beet, 
spinach, parsley, &c., are never as good when 
left standing thick. When potatoes are above 
ground,.as is now the case with all forward sorts, 
have the ground between the rows well cultiva- 
ted, or deeply hoed, which will prove of great 
advantage to the crops. Now, that most of the 
seeds scattered over the surface of the garden 
last summer will have germinated, let every part 
of the garden have a deep hoeing in dry weather. 
The neat appearance of the garden for the summer 
will depend, in a great measure, on a complete 
destruction of all weeds at the present time. 
Spade up every vacant piece of the garden as 
opportunity offers, for the first plantation of 
winter crops ; spade deep in the first instance, 
after which give a good coating of manure, and 
spade it in, when it will be ready for planting 
with cabbage, brocoli, Brussels Sprouts, Scotch 
Kale, &c. Should we have a spell of hot dry 
weather during the month, we would advise all 
our readers to do, what we would like to do our- 
selves—that is, to give cauliflowers, Icttuce, 
peas, celery, &c., a good soaking of manure 
water; the liquid manure tank well managed 
becomes a mine of fertility. 


> 





Cost or CasHMERE SHAwts.—The best Cashmere 
shawls, the long shawls with plain ground, 
crimson, purple, blue, green, or yellow—green 
are best—never cost lees than £135 a pair, and 
are never sold singly. The next kind, or square 
shawls, much more frequently imported into Eu- 
rope, are either loom-worked or needle-worked, 
needle-worked being the more original, and they 
cost from £30 to £50 in the Paunjaub, without 
freight or interest or profit to the importer—lit- 
tle facts which we commend to the attention of 
women who think they can buy the best Cash- 
mere at £15 or even £10 ashawl. What they 
do buy is either an imitation which never was 
in India at all, or a Delhi shaw), very good in 
its way, but no more approaching a Cashmere 
shawl in beauty than in durability. A man 
might lie on heather in a black Cashmere for 
twenty years, and it would be as perfect as on 
the first day, while every imitation whatsoever 
will die out.—Znglish Paper. 





The Fruit Garden. 


The beautiful weather, which we may now ex- 
pect, will produce a most delightful change in 
the face of Nature. We cannot look upon this 
marvellous change without the most pleasurable 
emotions, feeling that all nature is rejoicing 
in the name of its great Creator, and proclaiming 
‘*the hand that made meisdivine.’’ The present 
state of the weather by which we are now sur- 
rounded, combined with the fine autumn of last 
year, and our comparatively mild (though pro- 
longed) winter, may reasonably lead us to hope 
for abundant crops of all kinds of fruit. As re- 
gards peaches we do not remember to have seen 
fruit blossoms in a more promising condition. 
(April 15.) Where fine peaches are a deside- 
ratum, disbud (remove soon after they have 
burst into leaves such buds as, if allowed to 
grow into shoots, would be misplaced, or over- 
load the two with young wood) the trees as soon 
as possible, as the shoots will be crowding each 
other, but be careful not to overdo it at once as 
the leaves shelter the young fruit, and there may 
be frost during the first few days of the month 
sufficient to injure it. Circums‘ances permitting, 
we should be careful to regulate the shoots of 
all our peach, and nectarine trees, so as to give 
all the light and air possible. Soon as the roots 
acquire consistency, we are careful to remove 
them with a sharp knife, as breaking them off 
would very much disfigure and injure the trees. 

All fruit planted during the late fall and 
spring, should have timely and, careful attention. 
After a tree has been transplanted, however well 
done, the first step has only been taken as to its 
ultimate success. Much will depend upon the 
treatment it receives during the earlier stages of 
its growth, more particularly the care bestowed 
upon it during the first summer. Ags soon as 
the hot weather arrives, or sooner, the ground 
around the trees for several feet should be well 
mulched with old straw, which we have found to 
be about the best material for the purpose ; our 
practice has been to put it on some four or five 
inches thick, which keeps the top soil throughout 
the dryish time in summer quite moist, thus pre- 
venting the trees suffering from drought. It 
moreover prevents the weeds giving any trouble 
during the summer months, and artificial water, 
ing for a tree thus mulched has never to be re- 
sorted to. We remember a friend who had a 
quantity of young peach trees, which had been 
so much injured by drought as to cease growing, 
and assumed a very sickly appearance, but by 
stirring the soil in early spring, and mulching 
around them for some six feet, in a very few 
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weeks they commenced to grow, and in the suc- 
ceeding summer were in a very healthy condi- 
tion, notwithstanding it was a very dry one. 
We believe that keeping the ground in young 
orchards well cultivated is very essential to suc- 
cess. Thissystem we have not failed to advocate 
for many years, and have heard many exclaim, 
we cannot afford to give all this attention to 
fruit trees; it will not pay! Not pay! to give 
proper attention to trees after having paid a good 
price for them. The best orchards in this coun- 
try, those that are celebrated for their uniform 
magnificent fruit, and which are paying or- 
chards, we find to be those which are kept clean 
by cultivating, harrowing, &c., in connection 
with a system of ‘‘ thorough drainage,’’ and ap- 
plication of manure whenever necessary, with 
no vegetable or cereal crops permitted between 
the rows. It is not unfrequently that there is 
much difficulty experienced in cultivating be- 
tween the rows of fruit trees; a two-horse team, 
with double whipple-trees are generally used for 
the purpose, the result of which is lacerated 
bark, and broken branches. Upon level ground, 
and where it has not become hard, one horse, 
with a very short whipple-tree, and the traces 
considerably lengthened, will be found quite 
sufficient, and with this the work can be very 
easily and well performed. Strawberries ripen- 
ing under glass should have a comparatively dry 
air, and plenty of ventilation, or they will lack 
flavour and colour. If a few fine strawberries 
are preferable to many, let the first take the lead 
and swell off, removing the greater part of the 
later ones. This practice we consider of the 
greatest importance in growing the fruit for its 
seed, wherewith to raise new varieties. Where 
strawberries have been grown in pots and the 
fruit picked, instead of consigning the plants to 
the rubbish heap, plant them in some well pre- 
pared soil; keep them well cultivated and free 
from weeds, give occasional waterings of liquid 
manure during the summer, and note the result. 
Run the hoe through the rows of strawberries 
that no weeds be left; soon as the fruit com- 
mences to swell cover the ground with straw or 
grass to keep it moist, and the fruit clean, 
Make frequent applications of manure water to 
grape vines, strawberry beds, fig, and other fruit 
trees in potsand tubs. We have made it a prac- 
tice to apply liquid manure to all kinds of fruit 
trees, and growing crops, and with the most sat- 
isfactory results. We advise varied and frequent 
applications rather than a few strong doses. 
House sewage in its full strength is too strong 
for some crops, but with from two to three parts 
of water added, it will answer admirably. In 
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no other respect whatever have we a word to say 
against liquid manure. We have before stated 
that by looking after the soap-suds, house sew- 
age, &c., many of our crops might be doubled ; 
we hope to be able to soak our strawberry beds 
with it, and expect our labor will be rewarded 
tenfold. In all such waterings we are careful 
not to wet the foliage any more than possible. 
Now is the time to look well after the weeds, and 
not allow them to obtain a footing; the best 
way is to destroy them before they are one inch 
high, which may be done with one-fourth the 
labour required when they are more advanced. 
The easiest and most economical way is to keep 
the surface clean of them at all seasons. Com- 
plete all work in this department, as indicated 
for the last two months, early as practicable, 
more especially the planting of fruit trees. We 
close our remarks with the advice of the old 
laird of Dumbedikes, (in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid 
Lothian,’’) to his son just before he shuffles off 
his mortal coil: ‘‘ Jock, when ye hae naething 
else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it 
will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 


The Fiower Garden. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 
“ A bunch of violets, culled when first 
The showers of spring unfold them, 
May be of small intrinsic worth, 
And fade while yet we hold them; 
Yet are they types of modest truth, 
And may become a token 
From friend to friend of kind regard, 
That never shall be broken.”’ 


From the first to the end of the month all the 
summer bedding plants may be planted out, such 
as scarlet flowers, and other geraniums, verbe- 
nas, salvias, heliotropes, petunias, &c. There 
may be a certain number of the above named 
plants left after the beds and borders are well 
filled, which will do for making good any vacan- 
cies which may occur. A few cuttings of geran- 
iums taken now, and potted in small pots, and 
placed under glass, will soon fill the pots with 
roots, and make fine stout plants for fall bloom. 
Any plants (of the above named) from spring 
cuttings, will be the better fur being kept under 
a hot-bed frame for the next two weeks. There 
is nothing gained by planting them out until 
they are well established. Planting out before 
the plants have been properly hardened in their 
pots, by full exposure to the atmosphere for some 
days previous, is not unfrequently, ‘‘love’siabour 
lost.’’? Continue to sow, and thin out the an- 
nuals sown in beds; they should never be al- 
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lowed to smother each other by being too thick, 
from +three to six plants, depending upon the 
habits of the plants, will be quite sufficient. 
Should the weather be dry, roses will be greatly 
benefitted by abundant supplies of manure wa- 
ter. Green fly is sometimes very troublesome 
upon rose bushes at this season of the year; a 
good washing with the syringe upon two or 
three successive evenings, with diluted tobacco 
water, will greatly contribute to destroy this 
pest. 

Rhododendron, and azalias, in old plantations, 
would be much benefitted with a top-dressing of 
well decomposed cow manure. Those planted 
within three or four years are better without 
artificial manure. Our practice has been to re- 
move all the trusses of bloom from the rhododen- 
dron, as soon as they lose their colour. Attend 
to recently planted evergreens, by keeping the 
svil moist about their roots, but not to satura- 
tion. We have found wafering overhead in 
the evenings of bright days, to be of more ser- 
vice in repairing the loss sustained by evapo- 
ration than over-watering at the root, while 
there is a deficiency of rootiets to absorb it. 
Plant out the dahlias that have been kept in the 
the cellar, or grown in pots; fill up the holes 
with good compost and place a good stake to 
each plant. 

That everything may appear to the best ad- 
vantage, activity and attention must be the 
order of the day; keep the hoe unceasingly 
at work till all weeds are destroyed; remove 
everything offensive to the eye from all beds, 
pathways, lawns, &c. 


oe 
ad 





Supply or Country Mik to Loypoy.—The 
monthly supply of milk from the country into 
London is 508,000 gallons. The western coun- 
ties contribute 140,000 gallons, the eastern coun- 
ties 125,000 gallons, and the northern counties 
95,000; Hants and Berks send 55,000 ; and from 
other districts the daily supply is augmented by 
18,500 gallons. Kent and Sussex are the lowest 
contributing counties; and at the present daily 
av rages, 6,604,000 gallons of milk are annually 
brought from the country to London; and this 
is increased by metropolitan dairymen to an ex- 
tent of another third; and is daily retailed out 
to about 260,000 customers. The aggregate sup- 
ply of milk consigned to London is the produce of 
20,000 cows in the country. The wholesale prices 
‘charged are at an average of 23. per barn gallon 
(eight quarts), and the value of milk brought to 
London for consumption represents a sum of 
£660,400 per annum.— Mark Lane Express. 





For the ‘‘American Farmer.’ 


Stalling Cattle. 
(A LETTER TO A FRIEND.) 
Vireria, March 23, 1867. 

My Dear Sir: I have but little experience 
in keeping up cattle the year round, being con- 
fined to one single experiment, forced upon me 
some years ago under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, and never repeated because a like 
necessity did not occur, and my other engage- 
ments required for years my absence from my 
farm. I regret very much that I do not possess 
the information (you seem to think I have) re- 
quisite to a positive response to your enquiry, 
‘“can cattle be safely and economically housed 
the year round?’? Yet I have so much faith in 
an affirmative answer that I shall repeat the ex- 
periment next year, and if I find it successful 
shall adept it asasystem. In England, and in 
many parts of the continent, it has been prac- 
ticed for years—especially in Silesia—a province 
in Prussia, where fences are unknown. With 
partridge pea—oats—grass from an old meadow, 
and two acres in green corn, broadcast, I sum- 
mered my stock of horses and cattle, sixteen in 
number, big and little, and they were never 
more healthy nor do my teams ever perform their 
work better, without an ounce of grain, or 
pound of straw or hay. I bad but recently 
taken possession, and no crops had been grown 
the preceding year. I can hardly conceive of an 
experiment made under greater disadvantages. 
I did not measure the land cut over, but I am 
satisfied that it was less than an acre per head. 
It occasioned me so little trouble or extra labour 
that it was not noted. A middle-aged man, by 
no means an active one, occupied about two-and- 
a-half hours per day in cutting the green food, 
which was hauled up at mid-day, and at night, 
as the teams returned from the fields. Thestock 
were fed three times a day. The cows had three 
airings a day when taken to water, and the 
teams were worked only half time. Had I been 
prepared, I have no doubt that I should be per- 
fectly satisfied that the system is practicable and 
profitable. i 

The great amount of humbug with which the 
soiling of cattle has been developed, has deterred 
our brother farmers from even experimenting on 
a subject of so much interest to them. To what 
may be required for the dairy farm, or the fat- 
tening of cattle for the shambles, I can make no 
response, for I have no personal knowledge, but 
I do know that for all its practical purposes of 
the farm, where cattle are mainly kept for the 
improvement of the soi], that the summer feed- 
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ing of cattle is about the simplest piece of work 
performed, and is fully within the capacity of 
the most ordinary negro. 

It is very true that the same care is not re- 
quired for common farm stock as is for milch 
cows or beef cattle, yet I presume much more 
care and attention than 1 gave would meet with 
profitable returns, especially when given to the 
winter keep. Rootsand hay are almost essential 
if we regard the order of the stock, or the quan- 
tity and quality of the manure. Our cattle 
have rarely had, during the winter and spring, 
other food than such as was afforded by wheat 
straw, corn stalks, and a few shucks. Our aim 
seems to have been confined to keeping the poor 
animals alive rather than to bringing them to 
the pasture in full condition. The character of 
the manure made under such management, of 
course, was correspondingly indifferent. 

For a stock of eighteen cattle, and two hun- 
dred sheep, I should deem five acres in turnips 
and rutabagas amply sufficient (with the help of 
the pumpkins raised in the corn-field,) for good 
winter food, added to what is usually given. 
The additional expense would be the cultivation 
of the turnip, more, much more than compen- 
sated in the improved condition of the cattle. 
All of the rough food should pass through the 
cutting box, and the corn stalks through the 
masticator, the cost of which will be returned in 
the enhanced value of the manure. The very 
best market for straw and hay is afforded ar 
HOME. 

For the summer feed—rye, sown with the corn 
at its last working, clover, oats, grass from the 
meadows, and broadcast corn, three-fourths of 
an acre toeach head. There is no loss in having 
too much, the surplus can be converted into 
good winter food. Theexpense of the broadcast 
corn and cutting, with the necessary attendance, 
will be repaid by the great bulk of manure 
which will be made. Green weeds will aid you 
much. Cattle kept stabled will eat much coarse, 
green food, which in the fields they would not 
touch. 

This system, properly carried out, will require 
a vast supply of litter, and since the most of our 
woodland has been cut down by the contending 
armies, we must rely on the straw we can raise. 
How much straw will be required for each head 
I cannot say from my own knowledge, but I find 
in the Practical Farmer that three loads of 1400 
pounds each is a full littering for an ox. I sup- 
pose this would be found to be an ample supply. 
How many acres it will be required to supply 
this quantity, Iam equally unable to state from 
personal experiment, though I have been in- 





formed that an acre of land yielding twelve 
bushels wheat, will yield also 1500 pounds straw. 
This J am rather inclined to doubt, but in the 
absence of more reliable data, it may be assumed 
to be correct. By calculation you can determine 
upon this basis, the number of cattle which 
your land ought to carry, comfortably to them, 
and profitably to yourself. 

I have seen it stated that the cattle on a farm 
should be in the proportion of one to every 
three acres of cultivated land, but this was said in 
reference to the Norfolk acres in England, with 
which ours will hardly yet compete. Yet I 
think you might risk one to five, especially if 
you will afford a moderate allowauce of hay, 
and avail yourself of the litter you can get from 
your woods, which I am glad to know have not 
been despoiled. 1 shall have no present occasion 
to test this point, having very few cattle left to 
me, but I wou'd be glad to have your experience 
after a year’s trial. 

Iam unprepared to state how much manure 
may be manufactured, ‘‘per head per annum,”’ 
where the animals are fully fed and littered. 
But I have with me a very intelligent and exper- 
ienced Prussian, in whom I have great confi- 
dence, who informs me that in Silesia, where 
the cattle are stalled all the year, a well-fed 
and littered work-ox will yield ten or twelve 
four-horse wagou loads of rich manure per an- 
num, a cow from eight to ten, and that the 
work-horse will yield six to eight, but he says it 
will require much more straw for litter than 
above stated. 

The Practical Farmer, before referred to, says 
that three loads of straw, of 1400 pounds each, 
will yield, when littered, to a stalled cow, nine 
four-hcrse wagon loads of good manure, which 
nearly accords with the Prussian’s statement, 
though, in my ignorance, I confess myself a 
doubter. At least, I have never reached the 
point claimed for horses, though I have diligently 
looked after their being at all times fully lit- 
tered. I defer, hawever, to the experience of 
uthers. 

In Silesia, by the same authority, eight four- 
horse wagon loads is deemed a full manuring. 
I believe that in England and Scotland the ave- 
rage is about the same. But, in Silesia, as a 
general rule,.all the manure from the horse and 
eattle stables are composted with rich earth and 
other materials, systematically collected in the 
proportion of two to one, and, when so composted, 
one-half more is applied, i. e., twelve wagon 
loads per acre. Manure, in the process of pre- 
paration in the compost heaps loses, it is said, 
about one-fourth its bulk, 
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If then each head will manufacture nine loads 
of manure, which shall be composted with twice 
its bulk of other materials, and the bulk of ma- 
nure is reduced in the proces3 one-fourth, we will 
have, say twenty-four loads of rich fertilizing 
matter equal, some say, to pure manure. This 
will manure, under the Silesian system, two 
acres of land, which is hardly eredible. I would 
be perfectly satisfied if I could make one head 
manure one acre. Such, however, are the claims 
by the advocates of stall feeding, and they de- 
serve to be mentioned for refutation or eonfir- 
mation. 

It has been stated that.it will require three 
acres of good pasture to carry a cow through 
the summer, and that the same acres will carry 
fifteen sheep, and herein lies the great argument 
of the advocates of stalling. They claim that 
one-half of the quantity for grazing will soil a 
cow or ox, If this be true, (it is almost beyond 
my credulity) then if the confinement shall not 
prove injurious to the cattle, there can be no 
room for questioning the propriety of adopting 
thesystem assoon as practicable. The wool and 
lambs will be a clear money profit. But when 
we look to the improvemements to the land by 
keeping a good flock of sheep, the benefits of 
the stalling system are astonishing. In Silesia, 
when folded on the land, two hundred sheep will 
manurean acrein fourteen nights. We may fold 
in Eastern Virginia at least thirty weeks during 
the year, equal to fifteen acres. In England, a 
flock of four hundred sheep will manure forty- 
five acres, if folded all the year. A flock of one 
hundred and sixty sheep penned six weeks, with 
a load of straw per week, and fed on drawn tur- 
nips, produced twenty-eight large loads of rich 
manure, equal to one hundred and twenty-one 
loads, or thirty four-horse wagon loads in six 
months. These, I infer, were penned day and 
night. Six loads of sheep manure are deemed 
of equal value with eight of cow-pen. 

To sum up this astonishing statement: 


18 head of cattle will manure...... 36 acres of land. 
200 “oe sheep be - “ “ 


58 “ “a 


Now, if one-half be only true, still we have 
the strongest inducements to give the system a 
fair trial. I shall feel compensated if I realize 
one-fourth of fifty-eight acres per annum with- 
out the sheep. 

But the advocates of this system go a little 
farther, and say that in addition to all that is 
stated, more money can be realized in this way 
than in any other. They say that the quantity 
of milk is increased, and that the yield in wool 





and mutton, or lamb, is a clear profit. They 
advise milch cows, with only such oxen as are 
necessary to the farm, and that the increase in 
milk or butter will pay all the expenses of the 
system, besides having enlarged the capacity and 
consequently added to the value of the land 
manifold. 

I believe I have sufficiently responded to your 
inquiries, and again express the regret that my 
own personal experience would not allow me to 
speak by ‘‘the card.’’ That the system is valua- 
ble is clear, but whether it reaches the high point 
claimed for it is more than PROBLEMATICAL. 

Truly yours, Ss. B. F. 





For the “ American Farmer.”’ 
XK Marl and Lime. 
Editors American Farmer : 


In several of your late numbers, the use of 
lime has frequently been discussed. Forty years 
ago the use of marl was generally introduced in 
Europe. Every farmer, claiming. intelligence 
and being able to obtain marl, even at great 
expense and labor, applied it to his land. The 
results were astonishing. Where, with much 
labor and manure, only a middling crop had 
been obtained, the crop flourished after marl in 
anabsolutely astonishing degree. Barren, sandy 
soil produced clover knee deep and more. Other 
land, which produced good crops of grain, but 
where no clover would grow at all, produeed 
from three to four tons of clover after marl had 
been applied. These facts, established by prac- 
tice all over the country, proved that marl, on 
most every kind of soil is, in combination with 
manure, the greatest fertilizing agent. But, at 
the same time, itis a dangerous and tempting 
agent. Marl applied by itself, without the aid 
of manure, in a year or two after its application 
will, if you continue to crop the land, leave your 
soil prostrated, and a prey for poor, wild grasses. 
The reason is, that marl is No manure, but only 
serves to dissolve and bring to life substances 
resting inactive in the soil. This being the case, 
it is natural that the increased activity of the 
soil can only be sustained by the application of 
manure. Where it is not, done, the ‘soil will 
wear itself out, like a spirited horse, if ndt-kept 
baek by a prudent driver. The great benefit 
marl is, that you may take a crop or two after 
its application without manure, this crop enabling 
you to produce the manure required for the same 
land in a year or two, whereas in the common 
course of farming it is the reverse, the land re- 
quiring the manure BEForE the crop is made. 

Mar] ought never to be applied oftener than 
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every sixteen to twenty years, except if the land 
is treneh-ploughed, when it may be repeated in 
ten years. The principal agent in marl is /ime ; 
its contents of lime regulate the quantity re- 
quired per acre. There are two kinds of marl, 
such where the lime is incorporated with clay, 
and such where it is incorporated with sand. If 
choice is left, always bring clay marl on sandy 
or light soil, and sand marl\on elay soil. But 
even if there is no choice, and clay mar} is to be 
applied to clay soil, and sand marl/to sandy soil, 
still it remains the great benefactor to the soil. 
J, for my part, would give twenty dollars per 
acre more for land where marl is found, than 
for the same soil without marl. The amount of 
marl to be used peracre depends, as I have stated 
above, on its contents of lime. Of marl con- 
taining fifty per cent of lime, twenty-five cubic 
yards per acre will do. But, generally, marl 
does not contain more than from twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent. The proper way to apply 
it is, either to throw it up during the winter and 
cast it out in spring or summer, or to cast it out 
on the field at once in the winter and spread it. 
Through the agency of frost, rain, wind, and 
sunshine, it will pulverize, and in spring, before 
you want to plough it under, harrow it well, 
roll it, barrow again and roll, if necessary, until 
you find it well pulverized and distributed. It 
is the PRINCIPAL object to have it weld pulverized 
before it is ploughed under. Marl will act un- 
der all circumstances, except where surfice water 
is allowed to remain on the land. Water, in un- 
due quantity, neutralizes the effect of marl. 


In Maryland, and some parts of Pennsylvania, 
IT understand much land has been ruined by too 
frequent marling. The only course to redeem 
this land is by trench ploughing, and careful 
culture in future. L. A. Hansen. 


Clifton, Fairfax co , Va., March, 1867. + 





Bset-Roor Sugar inv France.—An official re- 
turn shows that the quantity of beet-root sugar 
made from the beginning of the season (1st Sep- 
tember to the end of December) was 155,338 
tons, being 27,208 less than in the corresponding 
period of the season preceding. Adding the 
quantity on hand on Ist September to the make, 
the total to be disposed of was 170,179 tons. 
Of this 105,579 tons were taken for consumption, 
export, distilleries, or entrepots. In 1865 6, the 
quantity so taken was 46,830 tons. The stock 
remaining on hand was consequently 64,000 
tons, in round figures. There were, besides, 
40,654 tons in the entrepots. 





For the “ American Farmer.”” « 
Hints on Grass Culture and Dairy Farming. 
Messrs. Editors : 


Believing in the idea of learning from one 
another, which implies teaching one another 
through the agricultural press, I will tell your 
‘*subscriber’’ in Cumberland cousty, N. C., 
how he may seed his impoverished land to grass, 
and make the production of butterat thirty cents 
a pound a profitable business. He says: ‘‘The 
land on which J propose farming is river bottom, 
originally of only medium fertility, and exhaust- 
ed almost to the point of unproductiveness by 
careless and improper cultivation.”’ 

The fact that this land has been cultivated for 
years shows that it is not naturally too wet for 
herds-grass, timothy, and other grasses. How 
to obtain a good stand of these in the cheapest 
and best manner, is the first question to be con- 
sidered. First obtain the several grass seeds to 
be sown, sufficient for all the ground to be 
plowed and seeded in one year. The surface to 
be gone over depends on one’s capital, teams, 
laborers, and confidence in pushing a new enter- 
prise. My confidence is such that I expect to 
seed in grass between eighty and one hundred 
acres in the current year. Herds grass grows’ 
well on pretty wet land, makes good pastures 
and meadows, fine, nutritious hay, and yields 
seed in great profusion. The latter is cheaper 
and more abundant in the, market than any 
other. By going to the barns of farmers in 
Cumberland county, who raise and feed hay, ‘‘a 
subscriber’’ may find fresh seed, which probably 
may be bought at a low figure in the chaff, and 
sown as found. The writer raises most of the 
grass seed sown on his land as a matter of eco- 
nomy, and to avoid seeding his farm with pes- 
tiferous weeds bought (their seeds) in grass 
secd. ‘To check the growth of weeds in the soil, 
it is important to sow grass seed with a liberal 
hand, and evenly over all theground. Qne may: 
get a fine set of grass and clover by sowing seed 
in the standing corn immediately after the last 
working of the crop. On land rich enough to 
bring a fair crop of oats, or wheat, grass seed 
may be sown with either of these cereals to ad- 
vantage. Buton poor land, if anything is sown 
with grass seed, it should be some fertilizer or 
manure. With me, grass seed, mixed with yard 
and stable manure, never failed, but it is impos- 
sible on poor land for beginners to have a tithe 
of the stable manure, needed for seeding land by 
the one hundred acres, or even in ten acre fields. 
Hence one shold resort to thorough tillage in 
preparing a seed bed, and wait patiently for 
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time to develop the latent fertility in poor soils, 
well supplied with grass seed, aided by such 
help from plaster, wood ashes, lime, marl, bone 
dust, or chips, or guano, as one may be able to 
give. Grass culture is very simple, and pays a 
larger interest on land and labor than any other 
crop of equal value. Care should be taken to 
mow all weeds and sedges before they ripen any 
seed. Dig upall sedge roots with a hoe, as they 
are generally perennial, and apt, ultimately, to 
spread and take the ground to the exclusion of 
all better grasses. When sedge gets largely the 
advantage, the field should be plowed, planted 
to corn, or sown to some small grain, and re- 
seeded to grass. In this way sedge may be ex- 
terminated for a few years at least. 

To secure a reliable income from grass, one 
should make the raising of grass seeds needed 
on his farm a part of his business, that he may 


have a plenty that is both fresh and clean to use 


at all times, for filling vacant places in mea- 
dows and pastures. In this way fields quite 
free from weeds, bushes, briars, thistles, sedges, 
and mosses may be formed, with an abundance 
of nutritious herbage for all farm stock. Fight 
bravely and exterminate all injurious plants, 
while kindly treating such as put money in the 
pocket. It would be easy to name a score of 
different genera and species of grass, which the 
writer has cultivated and tested in the South, 
but it is not necessary. Orchard grass, meadow 
‘fescue, tall oat grass, and blue grass, (both poa 
pratensis and poa compressa) are most worthy of 
extensive propagation ia addition to those above 
named. 

There is probably but little difference between 
Ayrshire and Scotch hornless cattle for dairy 
purposes. As dairy cows and working oxen 


need no horns for hooking sheep, and one ano-.- 


ther, the hornless breeds should have a prefer- 
ence on every farm. The Galloway, Angus, and 
Aberdeenshire breeds are best known in Scot- 


land, and the polled Suffolk breed in England. 


It would require an extended essay to do justice 
to the polled cattle of Great Britain and this 
country. With judicious selection and manage- 
ment, common herds will give a fair lot of dairy 
cows. To be profitable they must be well-fed or 
or grazed every day in the year. They are ma- 
chines for converting grass into money. A tho- 
rough knowledge of these nlachines is important 
to the dairyman and stockraiser. One of the 
most enduring benefits that accrue from the 
large production of butter is the facility it af- 
ferds for improving a landed estate. Suppose 
‘fa sudseriber’’ makes ten thousand pounds of 
butter a year, and sells it at thirty cents a pound, 


| abound in theair. 





or for $3000. This crop, made on grass has not, 
like corn, wheat, tobacco, and cotton, required 
any ploughing to pulverize the soil, and expose 
fine particles of clay-mould and sand ‘to be 
washed into brooks, creeks, rivers and the ocean 
to the injury of the tilled ground. Tillage also 
favors the leaching of all arated fields, to a 
greater or less extent, and promotes that naked- 
ness of surface and burning of the sun, which 
greatly damage a good farm. Besides these ob- 
jections to the excessive use of the plough, hoe, 
harrow, and cultivator, there is raised less grain, 
cotton, and tobacco on impoverished land, with 
little stock, grass, and manure, than might be 
grown on half the surface with proper attention 
to grass, stock, and manure. English farmers 
greatly excel us in raising large crops of grain 
by a better balanced system of husbandry. The 
agricultural statistics for the year 1866, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
have recently appeared in a Parliamentary paper, 
from which the following statement is taken. 
In England there are 22,261,833 acres of land 
under every kind of crops, bare fallow and grass. 
The proportion of live stock is fifteen cattle, and 
sixty-eight sheep to every one hundred of these 
acres. About one-third of this area (7,400,170 
acres) is devoted to grain crops, yielding, the 
writer is confident, more than three times the 
amount grown on any equal surface in the 
Southern States. Agricultural history is phil- 
osophy teaching by example. In selling ten 
thousand pounds of butter from one’sfarma year, 
not one ounce of nitrogen, potash, phosphoric, or 
sulphuric acid, is lost to the plantation. The lit- 
le salt sold comes not from thesoil. Pure butter 
is carbon and the elements of water, which 
The sale of butter is the sell- 
ing of organized gases of the cheapest kind 
known to science. To organize air and sell it at - 
a large profit, and at the same time enrich one’s 
farm, by the steady acermulation of agricultural 
salts in the soil, is to-day the true measure of 
the best skill in the art and science of agriculture. 
In England, a farmer pays as much annual rent 
for the use of an acre, as will buy the fee simple 
title to two acres here, sells butter at thirty cents 
a pound, and then makes money. So soon as a 
‘‘subscriber’’ gets grass to keep twenty cows 
well, he should have a first rate dairyman to 
work under him till the art is learnt, or longer. 
Broadcast corn for soiling and winter forage will 
pay handsomely. D. Lee. 
Gap Creek, Knox county, Tenn. 


~ 





J=> Litharge mixed with lard is recommended 
as a cure for chilblaing, 
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For the “ American Farmer.”? 


Green Sand and Copperas Poisonous 
to Plants. — 

In the last number of the Furmer, page 201, 
there is a paragraph which asserts that ‘‘ cop- 
peras can do no harm.’’ Allow me to correct 
this error. Copperas, or sulphate of the pro- 
toxide of iron is injurious to vegetation; never- 
theless, it is used very frequently by the manu- 
facturers of manures, and especially poudrette* 
in destroying the sulphuretted hydrogen, or 
offensive gases, that make them otherwise un- 
manageable, and do not add at all to their vir- 
tues, although ignorant persons think that the 
value of a manure is in proportion to its strong 
odor. The copperas is not added to the manure 
for any other purpose, as it is much more ex- 
pensive than plaster, which is the proper source 
of sulphuric acid, and the protoxide of iron, or 
the base of copperas, is injurious to vegetation, 
unless it is ‘‘ weathered’’ for about one year, 
or exposed to the air. It is thus converted into 
the colouring matter of yellow clay, or that of 
the ‘‘ chocolate soil’’ of Virginia, or the colour- 
ing matter of red bricks, viz., the auhydrous 
sesquioxide of iron, the former being hydrated 
or combined with a certain portion of water, 
which constitutes their yellow colour, just as the 
beautiful green colour of copperas is dependent 
on its water of crystalization. Green sand and 
other marl is often injurious to vegetation, be- 
cause copperas is formed in it out of the iron 
pyrites that it usually contains. In illustration 
of this, the following quotation from the very 
interesting circular of ‘‘the West Jersey Marl 
Company’’ will suffice. On pages 52 and 53 
they advise: ‘‘drab the marl on to the ground 
in the autumn. * * * Topart with deleterious 
properties, which (marls) often possess while 
drawn from the pit.’’? Why is this marl used 
almost exclusively in Jersey, although they de- 
liver it on tide water, at three dollars per ton? 
It may be rendered immediately available for 
any crop at a trifling expense, and without heat, 
and it can be concentrated so as to authorize its 
more extensive application. By the way, the 
the analysis of their geologist, on page 5, seems 
to overlook entirely one of the most important 
elements of these marls-nascent or soluble silica, 
which I have regarded as one of the most valua- 
ble elements of leached ashes, and one of the 
most important products by the application of 
caustic lime to the soil. For, at least, fifteen 
years I have taught the doctrine in the American 





*N.B. Although copperas is added to poudrette it 
does not exist in it as copperas unless added in excess. 
D. 53. 





Farmer, and elsewhere, that silicic acid, or quartz, 
or sand, however fine the powder, is useless to 
plants, unless reduced to the nascent or soluble 
form, and a quotation from one of the recent 
lectures of Baron Liebig, on page 272, of the 
March number of the Farmer, calls ‘ the cereals, 
silica plants,’’ whereas, ‘‘ potatoes and turnips 
are potash plants.’’ On page 5, of the circular 
referred to, one geologist gives about six per 
cent. (6.311) as the proportion of potash in Jer- 
sey marl; whereas, on page 58, from twelve to 
twenty per cent. is said to be the estimate of Prof. 
Rodgers. If either of these are correct, this 
marl should be rendered available to all of the 
lower portion of this peninsula, including the 
counties of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
embraced therein where ashes seems to be the spe- 
cific food of plants, and THe regenator of the soil. 
Davip Stewart, M. D. 
Port Penn, Del., March 12, 1867. 


Our correspondent has misunderstood our re- 
marks on the subject of ‘‘ copperas.’? We un- 
derstood A. C.S., whose question we answered 
in our March number, to inquire whether the 
application of this salt to fix the gases could be 
injurious to vegetation. Of course we did not 
expect him to drown his manure heap with cop- 
peras, so as to leave an excess of that substance 
in the manure. If he applied it, however, sim- 
ply to deodorize, or even to keep down the odor 
of ammonia, it is impossible that it should do 
any harm. The carbonate of ammonia generated 
during decomposition found with it, sulphate of 
ammonia and protocarbonate of iron, and the 
latter salt, as no one knows better than Dr. 
Stewart, passes rapidly into the state of sesqui- 
oxide: There is no probability that the occa- 
sional sprinkling of a manure heap with cop- 
peras, can introduce enough of that salt to do 
any mischicf. 

As for the deleterious character of iron pyrites, 
we are aware that that is generally conceded. 
There are some exceptions even to that rule. We 
once knew a man who spread iron pyrites from 
a neighboring mine over his gravel walks, with 
a view of killing the grass, but the result was 
that it grew there more luxuriantly than else- 
where. Probably some potash mineral, mixed 
with the pyrites, had been decomposed by the 
sulphates generated from it, so that its delete- 
rious influence was more than neutralized. 


Ja The Eureka Mills, at Houston, Texas, are 
turning out drills and sheetings of good quality. 
The machinery for the Houston City Mills, which 
will be built in the spring, has been bought at 
a cost of $80,000. 
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For the ‘‘American Farmer.’’ 


Old Peach Trees. 

The renovation of old trees is a subject of 
much interest. Many methods have been sug- 
gested, but it seems doubtful whether it is good 
policy to apply the more costly and troublesome, 
which alone can be efficient to peach trees that 
have suffered any material decay. We cannot 
be sure of success; and, besides, may not a 
feeble, superannuated tree, offer a weak point for 
the entrance of some disease, which will pervade 
the whole orchard? : 

1 have pursued a plan differing from any I 
have seen described, by the introduction of a 
new feature, the renewal of the tree by a sprout 
from the root. Cultivation and manuring are 
matters of course. Then I prune away almost 
the whole head of the tree, leaving only a very 
few of the most thrifty branches, the number 
left depending on their size and the condition of 
the tree. This usually results in a small yield of 
fine fruit, and a vigorous growth of shoots from 
all parts of the tree. Of these one or more may 
be left, springing from the crown of the root; 
the rest must be removed. 

When these shoots are two years old, cut 
away the old trunk at or below the level of the 
ground, and raise the earth over the stump, 
around the young tree, which will then make 
the most vigorous growth, taking firm root quite 
independently of the old stump, and bearing a 
profitable crop to the third year. I was led to 
adopt this plan by observing that, in a natural 
instance of this process, the stump had, in three 
or four years, so approximated entire dissolution, 
that its successor was, virtually, a new tree. 
‘But why not buy a scion, at once, and use it 
by, or in the place of the old tree?’’ 

The advantages claimed for this method are: 
that the supply of fruit is never totally cut off, 
or, at worst, for but one year; that the growth 
of the shoot is far more rapid and its maturity 
earlier, that it is within the reach of those to 
whom money and nurseries are both difficult of 
access, I need scarcely remark that in budded 
trees, care must be taken to secure a shoot from 
above the point of union, or, if from the stock, 
to bud or graft with any desired variety. 

The choicest fruit of my own orchard, has 
been grown from the seed of other seedlings, 
which will always produce a fruit approximating 
the original; sometimes not so good, but re- 
warding judicious and diligent culture by pro- 
gressive improvement. But only the seed of 
perfect fruit, from healthy, vigorous trees, should 
be planted. L. 

Fluvanna county, Va., March 11, 1867. 





P. S. My experience in pruning young trees 
is in favour of beginning in the first summer 
with a knife, continuing annually, and rarely 
using any other instrument. These trees are not 
allowed to waste their energies in producing 
branches merely to be lopped away. L. 





Large Farms and Associated Capital. 


Messrs. Editors : 

Under the above heading I find an article in 
your February number, signed H. H. 

Mr. H. H’s suggestion, to concentrate a large 
area of land under conditions proposed by him, 
is certainly valuable, although the execution will 
be very difficult. The principal obstacles would 
be: first, to find an able and honest superinten- 
dent, for although there would be a board of 
directors, still the management must: be left 
entirely in the hands of one man, if he has to be 
responsible. It will not be very easy to find able 
overseers, but to find a superintendent, capable 
of directing and overlooking the planting of 
thousands of acres with cotton, rice, or tobacco, 
possessing the éalent of properly controlling a 
number of overseers, and sufficient knowledge of 
men to manage hundreds of hands, will be a 
very, very difficult matter. If, in spite of all 
possible precaution, a mistake is made, the loss 
will be very great before it can be remedied. 
The second principal difficulty would be hands. 
True, the disposition of the negro is social, but 
in opposition to this disposition he has another, 
and that is, of rambling about. Let us look at 
Jamaica. The negroes there have been free 
since 1835, and, although they have had every 
opportunity to educate themselves, and although 
the present generatian is free-born, with very few 
exceptions, still the negroes, as a whole, are 
entirely worthless, adhering to the principal trait 
of their charaeter, to ramble about. It is worse 
than useless, in our fanatic time, to explore this 
matter, but let us live for ten or fifteen years 
more, and the fact that the negro, with few hon- 
orable exceptions, is worthless as a laborer, 
will be proved. 

You may succeed in obtaining the required 
number of hands, but, although you bind them 
by contract, still you cannot depend on them 
from one day to another. Now, loss of time at 
certain periods in cotton and rice planting, can- 
not be redeemed by any other after work. I beg 
it to be understood that what I have stated 
above, both in regard to Jamaica and the state 
of things here, are the results of personal expe- 
rience, and no statement by mere hearsay. 

But, in spite of all this, my hearty wish is, 
that the experiment may be tried. If it should 
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succeed, it certainly wou'd become a blessing to 
our country. 
Clifton, Fairfax county, Va. 


L. A. Hansen. 





Editors of the American Farmer : 

You will find enclosed three dollars, the 
amount of indebtedness to July Ist, 1867; I 
would have forwarded it before had not the ac- 
count been mis-sent, and but lately come to 
hand. In consequence of the recent change in 
our system of labor, the division of our farms into 
fields, the proper rotation of crops, the quantity 
of team to the acre, and the number of hands to 
the team are, at present, the subjects of most in- 
terest and vital importance to the farmers in this 
section. I would be glad if, in your journal, 
you would enter more fully into these subjects, 
especially the quantity of team necessary to each 
acre in cultivation; this subject is one of great 
importance, and yet I have never seen any jour- 
nal giveitits proper consideration and attention. 

There are some farms in this section, that the 
lands are well adapted to grain as well as tobac- 
co, if we could introduce such a rotation of 
crop3 as would interfere but little with tobacco, 
end yet gradually enrich the land, it would 
much increase the profits of said farms. In at- 
tempting to sow wheat on corn land, the wheat 
crop is put in too late, and this has been the 
cause of our continued failure in that crop. I 
never, in this country, saw any wheat crop fail 
that was seeded early on good ground. 

Tam about to make a division of my planta- 
tion, and would like a reply to them in your 
next number, if convenient. 

Yours respectfully, 

Caswell county, N. C. E. Hunt. 

We have not been able to give the matter at- 
tention this month, as suggested by our corres- 
pondent, and shall be very glad if some of our 
experienced readers will take them in hand. 

We would say briefly, however, that we would 
under no circumstances sow wheat after corn, 
unless the land were very fertile, or we had com- 
mand of abundant fertilizers. Much less should 
we do so with a crop of tobacco on hand. We 
should aim to manure heavily the tobacco land, 
and sow that in wheat as fast as the crop is cut 
off—without breaking the ground, except so far 
as necessary to cover the seed. Other wheat 
land wanted skould be a clover fallow, or the 
corn field of the preceding year, broken at any 
time in summer when practicable, and got in 
order for seeding before the time of housing to- 
bacco. There is no greater folly than to under- 
take to make wheat on poorly prepared land, or 
when it cannot be seeded in due time.—Ep. Far, 





Grape Vines For Temporary Brearinc.—Geo. 
L. Pratt, Orleans county, N. Y., writes the Ru- 
ral New Yorker as follows on planting out grape 
vines for temporary bearing : 

‘*T would advise setting double the number of 
vines in the row that you intend to let perma- 
nently remain. Fruit the temporary vines the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth years, and then 
dig them out of the way. You can thus favor 
the permanent vines by not fruiting them until 
the fourth year, and then but lightly, giving 
them an opportunity to get well established for 
a long-lived vineyard. The past season I set two 
and one-half acres to Iona, Israella, Delaware, 
and Clinton, planting the vines ten by twelve 
feet apart. Between each vine I set an Isabella, 
at a cost of five dollars per hundred, with the in- 
tention of fruiting the latter heavily for about 
four seasons, then removing them and leaving 
the first-named vines in full possession of the 
ground. With my experience | am satisfied that 
ten feet by twelve is near enough together to have 
strong growing vines when they ‘are seven years 
old. 


2 





J About the first of May and after for two 
weeks, Flowering Seeds should be sown, and a 
dollar spent in procuring the best varieties, un- 
less they should be on hand from the previous 
season, will afford twenty dollars’ worth of plea- 
sure. These varieties should include, among 
others, the Asters, Phlox Drommondii, Sweet 
Allyssum, Blue Grove, Mignonette, Portulaccas, 
New Golden Chrysanthemum, (summer flower- 
ing.) Sweet Peas, Double China Pink, Convo- 
lulus, Burridgis, Flowering Larkspur, Lupias, 
Sulpiglossis, Erysimune, Peroffskyanum, Scabi- 
osa Major, &c. 

The ground for flower seeds should be light 
and rich, and made as fineas possible. The seeds 
should be sown very thin on the surface, and 
carefully and lightly raked in. Of course no 


one must attempt to cultivate flowers without - 


keeping the ground perfectly free of weeds, often 
stirred, and if needed, watered —£z. 
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Docs anv Suerp.—The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture says that according to the returns from 
413 counties, 73,601 sheep have been killed by 
dogs within thelast year, of the value of $331,- 
609; the loss in Ohio from 1858 to 1863 inclu- 
sive, was $704,758, and that 3,936,812 sheep ia 
Ohio gave an annual loss of $117,459, the 
32,695,796 sheep in the northern states would 
suffer an annual loss of $975,514, 
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Philadelphia and Baltimore Butter. 

The subject of butter-making is of universal 
interest; and of especial interest to a large num- 
ber of our readers. A vast amount of the article 
is made, but comparatively little is good, and 
very little such as it might be; yet what a lux- 
ury good butter is, and what a waste there is of 
- material, which, with good management, might 
supply the largest demand. There is some good 
butter made around Baltimore, which rarely 
gets into market, but is bought up in advance, 
at large contract prices, by families who will 
have the best. Philadelphia butter has a fame 
which takes it fresh by express to Washington, 
New York, and other remote places, and gets 
for it a very high price; but we learn, on excel- 
lent authority, that there is really little good 
butter in the Philadelphia market. That our 
readers may become acquainted with the pro- 
cesses of manufacturers of the very best butter 
that can be made, we have brought together the 
material parts of several articles, which contain, 
we suppose, all that may be said on the subject. 

The first was communicated, some years ago, 
to the American Farmer, by Philip Physick, of 
Germantown, who had taken, for several succes- 
sive years, the first premium of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society. He says: 

I am not aware of anything new or uncom- 
mon in my formula, and perhaps -my success is 
more attributable to a well founded system, and 
entire cleanliness than to any other cause; but 
however that may be, here it follows. 

About one week before the day of exhibition, 
I turn all hands that can be spared from other 
work, into the spring house to wash, to scrub, 
to white-wash, &c., in short to purify and clean 
the floor, the walls, the shelves, the doors, &c., 
as perfectly as human means can prevail in ex- 
tinzuishing everything of a filthy nature or un- 
pleasant smell. Do not suppose from this that 
my spring house is neglected during other por- 
tions of the year; on the contrary, it is kept in 
more neatness and cleanliness than any other one 
I know of. The tin pans are then put intoa 
large boiler and boiled for one hour, then taken 
out and scoured with white silver sand and pure 
hard soap, then rinsed off in pure clean water, 
and put away for use. Three days before the 
exhibition, the cows are brought into a clean pen 
near the spring house; at day-break their udders 
are washed with plenty of water and wiped with 
a clean towel quite dry. Their milk is then 
drawn into a tin pail that has been.cleansed as 
the pans were. The milk is then strained through 
a perfectly clean muslin strainer into the pans 
and placed in the spring house; the same process 





is to be gone through at night, the next morning 
and evening, which will make four milkings; 
on the next morning the whole of the contents 
of the pans— milk and cream, unskimmed — is 
thrown into a churn, (this churn is one of the 
common barrel kind, it has been rinsed out with 
boiling water, with about one-quarter of a peck 
of hickory ashes ani live coals taken directly from 
a burning fire; this was stirred about for some 
time by turning the crank—after which the ashes 
and water were thrown out and the churn rinsed 
several times with boiling water,) the cows are 
then to be washed and milked as before, and this 
milk strained and poured warm into the churn, 
the operation of churning is then commenced ; it 
must be performed very, very slowly; the tenacity 
and hardiness of the butter depends entirely upon 
slowness in chuzning, to produce a first rate ar- 
ticle; it should take at least three hours. When 
the butter has thoroughly come, it should be 
collected together with a clean wooden ladle and 
laid upon a clean linen cloth, spread out as flat 
as possible, and not more than two inches thick ; 
then take a clean coarse cotton bag, large enough 
to hold a half peck or more, fill it with ice, and 
with a mallet smash it down flat, and about four 
inches thick ; upon this place the linen cloth with 
the butter on top, let it remain until quite hard, 
then place it, if possible, upon a clean white 
marble slab, add very finely pulverized salt to 
taste, and then work out the buttermilk with the 
wooden spoon or ladle, spreading the butter flat 
again and again, and sopping up the buttermilk 
with the linen cloth. This operation must also 
be performed very slowly; when entirely divested 
of all buttermilk, make it up in forms of pounds 
or half pounds. 

I am well aware that all this is very trouble- 
some, but what good thing can we have in this 
world without care and attention? 

As regards the best kind of cows, I am sorry 
to differ with most of my Agricultural friends, 
inasmuch as that, after an experience of more 
than twenty years, I find that the beautiful and 
stately Durhams do not produce butter or cream 
to compare at all in quality with the humble, 
and, I must admit, very mis-shapen and ugly 
Alderneys. I bave had no personal knowledge 
of Devons or Ayrshires, never having owned 
one. My Alderneys were imported some years 
ago by Mr. Sarchette, from the Island of Guern- 
sey—a different animal altogether from the 
English Alderney, or rather from the Alderneys 
that have been imported from England. I have 
frequently had sweet cream upon my table from 
these Alderneys so thick of rich, or whatever 
you please to call it, that it could not be poured 
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from a small mouthed pitcher without the aid 
of aspoon. The milk of one good cow of this 
breed will impart a most beautiful yellow color 
to the milk of four or five cows; they are exceed- 
ingly hardy, and stand our climate better than 
any other imported breed. Should you deem 
this communication of sufficient interest to pub- 
lish it, please correct any inaccuracies, as I have 
not time to write it over. 
I am very truly yours, 
Puitire Puysick. 

N. B. New milk is the most effectual absorbent 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, ‘‘et id omne 
genus,’’ that I am acquainted with, which can 
be added to old milk and cream for the purpose 
of purifying it without injury to the butter; this 
is my reason for adding the last milking quite 
warm from the cows to the old milk in the churn 
—I do not require my people to skim our milk, 
because it is a waste of time for one reason, and 
for another because I think the milk washes all 
offensive matter out of the butter; besides the 
buttermilk is sweet and not sour as is usual, for 
I maintain that perfectly pure and sweet butter 
(let the test be a chemical one) cannot be made 
from sour cream. 

For the following we are indebted to Morris’s 
Practical Farmer. 

We took an opportunity recently to pay a 
visit for information to the dairy farm of Albert 
Darlington, in Middleton township, Delaware 
county, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
who is one of our most celebrated butter makers, 
whose butter last winter was all engaged before 
taking to the city at $1.00 per pound, who is 
now delivering it to regular customers at eighty 
to eighty-five cents. The details of his process, 
so far as we can recollect, are, that in the first 
place butter making with him is a matter of busi- 
ness, and all the minutiz receives Ais personal 
attention. The quality of his butter would appear 
to depend on a number of very small but very 
important minute processes, not one of which is 
allowed to be neglected. The doing everything 
in the right time and the proper manner is made 
a system, which he thinks cannot be done by 
proxy. One thing we learned, which we did not 
know before, that butler made from sweet cream 
will not keep well. Our friend Darlington fully 
demonsirated this when he first commenced 
business as a dairyman, complaints being made 
on this score by his customers, and the reason 
of which he found out only after considerable 
loss. Thirty-six hours is the average period for 
the pan of milk to stand before being skimmed. 
Till the milk sours, all the cream cannot be ob- 
tained, and if left longer, rancidity ensues. A 





smal! quantity of sour milk is usually put into 
each pan to hasten this process, and to bring it 
within this period. If, however, the weather is 
such that the souring of the milk takes place 
within the thirty-six hours, this addition is not 
necessary. The skimming requires to be done 
exactly at the right time. In winter the milk 
pans are kept on shelves, in a small room, usually 
kept dark, in the main dwelling, built for the 
purpose, and adjoining a stove room. The tem- 
perature, 62°, is regulated by a thermometer. 
The cream, when skimmed, is put into tin ves- 
sels thirteen inches deep by twelve and a half 
wide, and holding about twenty-two quarts. 
These are kept in the spring house in water ata 
low temperature. Regularly, twice a day, these 
cream pots are stirred round thoroughly with a 
wooden spatula. It is considered desirable to 
keep them at a low temperature, no matter how 
low, if above the freezing point. This, of course, 
is to prevent mouldines or rancidity. At churn- 
ing time these cream pots are plunged into a 
boiler of hot water, and stirred rapidly around 
with a stick, till the temperature of the cream 
reaches sixty degrees, ascertained by a thermom- 
eter, when they are immediately emptied succes- 
sively into the large horse-power churn. This 
matter of a regulated temperature for the milk, 
previous to skimming, and for the cream at 
churning time, are, no doubt, important. When 
the churning has progressed so that the butter 
begins to break, or appear in small lumps, about 
the size of shot or small peas, a quantity of cold 
water is poured in, which tends to harden it, 
and cause a more thorough separation of the 
buttermilk. This is then drawn off and more 
water thrown in, to wash any still remaining. 
When the butter is finally taken from the churn, 
there would not appear to be much buttermilk 
left. The butter is put on the working table 
and salt applied at the rate of one ounce to 
every three pounds of butter. This is thorough- 
ly incorporated with a plain paddle with two 
handles, about twenty pounds at a time, any 
remaining water or buttermilk being allowed 
to run off. After the working, the butter is 
laid in the water on a clean cloth, spread for the 
purpose, for a couple of hours, when it is again 
gone over with the paddle and weighed and 
printed into pound and half pound lumps ready 
for market. This, in a general way, is bis pro- 
cess of making a very fine article of butter, not 
only tempting to look at, but delightful to taste, 
and on cutting through a pound of it with a 
knife, presenting a smooth, perfectly solid sec- 
tion, without the trace of water, buttermilk or 
streakiness. There would seem to be many 
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small matters of detail which can hardly be 
described, and which nothing but experience and 
practice suggest. It is indispensable that butter 
should come hard in the churn. If it does not, 
no subsequent manipulation can make a good 
article out of it. This is secured in warm wea- 
ther by ice, pounded fine in a bag, being thrown 
into the churn exactly at the proper time. This 
mixes through the freshly granulated particles 
of butter, compacting und hardening them. We 
learned here also that butter may be worked too 
much, and enough to. spoil it. The smallest 
amount of handling or working so as to extract 
the water and buttermilk would appear desira- 
ble, and in point of fact, his butter gets but 
comparatively little working because it does not 
need it. Here perhaps is one of the secrets. At the 
last churning before our visit, which yielded sev- 
enty-two and a half pounds of butter, the amount 
of buttermilk worked out was but one quart. At 
a previous churning, when the temperature of 
the churn being accidentally too high, owing to 
the water with which it was scalded having re- 
mained in rather long and the butter consequently 
came soft, the same amount of butter yielded, on 
being worked, over six quarts of buttermilk, and 
then was not up to the regular standard quality. 
Other things being properly attended to, it would 
_ Seem as if the turning point of a decided hit on 
churning day was that the butter should be ta- 
ken out of the churn exactly at the right time 
and in the proper condition. 

In answer to our inquiry we were informed 
that the seventy-two and a half pounds of butter 
were obtained from one hundred and thirty quarts 
of cream. 

The number of cows is about thirty. We 
could not ascertain at the time of our visit the 
average yield of each for the past year. They 
were of what is called common stock, but occa- 
sional crosses were observed of Durham blood. 
They are kept to their milk as much as possible 
through the winter, and the feed for twenty-two 
cows now in profit was prepared while we were 
there. It consisted of three and a half bushels 
of pure corn meal, mixed with six baskets of cut 
hay. To this was added six large buckets of 
boiling water, and the whole thoroughly forked 
up. This feed is given twice a day in addition 
to hay, which is cut with a Telegraph Cutter, 
No. 3, placed in the mow immediately over where 
the cows stand, and operated by a one horse 
power underneath. 

Last season twelve hundred bushels of corn 
meal and eight tons of bran were used. Purple 
top turnips are sown thick in the fall so as to 
make only a small size, and these are hauled out 





to the cows in the field with the tops on, when 
pasture is getting short in October and November, 
by the cart load, care being taken to do it in the 
morning of the day and after milking, so there will 
be no taste given to the butter. For the two 
succeeding months ruta bagas are preferred, and 
subsequently sugar beets and parsnips. These 
are never fed immediately preceding milking. 
Our friend Darlington is not yet, we think, quite 
up to the mark in root culture, but on the limited 
scale he has tried them, thinks there is some 
benefit, but is not yet so enthusiastic about it as © 
we would wish. He designs experiments with 
them on a larger scale, and more accurately 
made. . 

Craig Biddle, Esq., writing on the same sub- 
ject, (Philadelphia Butter,) in the Field and 
Farm, gives us the following: 

In our climate Indian meal is the perfection 
of winter food. Plenty of good hay, and a 
peck of Indian meal every day, mixed with 
parsnips or carrots cut up in small pieces, if fed 
to your cow, will give yon as fine winter butter 
as can be produced. Of course, this food can 
be modified with fair results; but the more you 
deviate from it, the less satisfactory will be the 
product. You may substitute for some of the 
meal, ground oats, or middlings, or chaff; you 
may substitute turnips for the roots we have 
mentioned ; you may give second class hay, and 
yet have butter which is marketable. If you 
wish, however, really. fine butter, don’t be se- 
duced from the path we have indicated ; resist 
the flattering notices of oil cake; do not be de- 
luded by cotton seed; scorn turnips and repu- 
diate musty hay. 

Having now a good cow, well fed and well 
taken care of, we are prepared to say a few 
words in regard to the comparatively unimpor- 
tant process of converting cream into butter. 
There is a secret connected with this operation 
which we now wish tc confide to our readers, 
for upon it the whole success of making fine 
butter depends. It is cleanliness. Not that 
cleanliness, the absence of which would be a re- 
proach ; not the cleanliness attending most bouse- 
hold operations, but cleanliness to a degree of 
intensity almost bordering on the absurd. The 
churn, the pans and the butter bowl, should be 
scalded after every use of them, and all towels 
and straining cloths boiled thoroughly before 
being used again. In cleaning, use soda in pre- 
ference to soap. When the milk is brought in, 
fresh from the cow, the first thing to be done, is 
to strain it through a cloth or wire sieve, or bet- 
ter, through both. It should then be poured 
into shallow milk pans and placed in the milk 
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vault. At the end of twelve hours it should be 
carefully skimmed, as little milk being taken up 
as possible, and at the expiration of twelve more 


hours skimmed again; twelve hours later it. 


should be skimmed for the third and last time, 
even more carefully than before. Should the 
milk, however, have turned sour before the third 
skimming, it would be better to omit it. The 
cream from the various skimmings should be 
placed in a vessel and stirred thoroughly twice 
a day until churned; this preserves a uniform 
consistency throughout. As soon as you have 
sufficient cream collected, churn—the sooner the 
better. In no event, keep cream longer than 
three days. The length of time required to pro- 
duce butter depends a great deal on the tempera-~ 
ture of the milk; if allowed to become very cold 
it will take some hours. As soon as the butter 
is formed in small lumps, work the dasher back 
and forth until the pieces become united into 
lumps of some size before removing them. As 
soon as your butter is taken from the churn, 
work it thoroughly with the spoon in the butter 
bowl, salting it at the same time to your taste. 
Let it now remain two hours and work it tho- 
roughly again; by this time the salt will cause 
the butter milk to run freely. After two hours 
more, work it thoroughly for the third and last 
time; form it into shape and printit. The ob- 
ject of such thorough working is to get rid, en- 
tirely, of the butter milk; the smallest quantity 
of which, remaining, makes your butter rancid, 
Don’t wash it out; it is easier, but it injures the 
flavor of your butter. 

There may be cheaper ways of making butter 
—there may be other ways quite as good as the 
one we have described—we have only under- 
taken to tell our readers of one mode: by pur- 
suing which we can guarantee them butter of 
the very highest quality. 





A Hint in Breepinc.—Mr. Torr, the well- 
known breeder of Short-Horn cattle and Leices- 
ter sheep, in the course of some remarks at his 
recent letting of the latter, touching on breeding 
in general, he said: ‘‘ The way to establish uni- 
formity or family likeness is to begin by putting 
the best male to the best female, and to continue 
to put the best ¢o the best;’’ secondly, ‘not to 
put opposite characters together, or the traits of 
both will be lost; but if any fresh characteristic 
is required to be imparted to the issue of present 
stock animals, this must be done by degrees, or 
by that Ciscrect selection which will yield a lit- 
tle more wool, or size and substance, the first 
year, and a little more and more the second and 
third generations, and so on.’’ 





Reeson Why Bees Work in the Dark. 

A life time might be spent in investigating the 
mysteries hidden in a bee-hive, and still half of 
the secrets would be undiscovered. The forma- 
tion of the cell has long been a celebrated problem 
for the mathematician, whilst the changes which 
the honey undergoes offer at least an equal inter- 
est to the chemist. Every one knows what honey 
fresh from thecomb is like. It isa clear, yellow 
syrup, Without a trace of solid sugarinit. Upon 
straining, however, it gradually assumes a crys- 
talline appearance—it candies, as the saying is, 
and ultimately becomes a solid lump of sugar. 
It has not been suspected that this change was 
due to a photographic action; that thesame agent 
which alters the molecular arrangement of the 
idoine of silver on the excited collodion plate, 
and determiues the formation of camphor and 
idoine crystals in a bottle, causes the syrup honey 
to assume a crystalling form. This, however, 
is the case. . 

M. Scheibler has inclosed honey in stoppered 
flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect dark- 
ness, whilst others have been exposed to the light. 
The invariable results have been that the sunned 
portion rapidly crystalizes, whilst that kept in 
the dark remained perfectly liquid. We now see 
why bees are so careful to work in perfect dark- 
ness, and why they are so careful to obscure the 
glass windows which are sometimes placed in 
their hives. The existence of their young depends 
on the liquidity of saccharine food presented to 
them, and if light were allowed access to this 
the syrup would gradually acquire a more or less 
solid consistency; it would seal up the cells, and 
in all probability prove fatal to the hive.-— Quar- 
terly Journal of Scienee. 





ENGLISH AND Frencn Horses.—Englishmen are 
justly proud of their horses. The superiority of 
their breeds of race and draft horses has long 
been admitted by other nations. Indeed, the 
French and Italians, Germans, Prussians, &c., 
have been for more than a century among the 
best customers of the English breeders. This 
has been ascribed to peculiarities of climate, by 
some, but agricultural writers generally find a 
sufficient cause for the great excellence of Eng- 
lish horses in the care and skill_of the British 
farmer, in respect to selection, rearing and feed- 
ing. ‘‘By these means,’’ says Mr. William Per- 
cival, a lecturer and writer of note, ‘‘ we have 
progressed from good to better, losing sight of 
no subsidiary help, until we have attained a per- 
fection in horse-flesh unknown in the whole 
world beside.’’ With such claim to acknowl- 
edged superiority in breeds, the late victories of 
French horses on English ground have been ex- 
ceedingly mortifying to English pride.— Zz. 
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Experiments in Manuring. 

In view of the fact that France obtains fifty 
per cent. more wheat per acre:than the United 
States, and England more than a hundred per 
cent. greater crops, it is time that facts concern- 
ing fertilizers and improved modes of culture 
should be more carefully noted and better heeded. 

Mr. J. B. Lawes, who has been making wheat 
experiments in England for twenty-three succes- 
sive years upon the same land, reports the result 
in the year just closed, with comparisons with 
three preceding years, and the average for four- 
teen years as follows: 

BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER ACRE. 
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WEIGHT PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT. 
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Mr. Lawes says: ‘'From the progressive de- 
cline in the produce from year to year, since 1863, 
it will, perhaps, be supposed that the result is in 
a great measure connected with a gradually de- 
clining condition of the land, and therefore not 
mainly the effect and the indication of variation 
in the productive character of the seasons. That 
the results are not due to the changing condition 
of the land, but to the changing character of the 
seasons is, however, evident from the fact that 
several times during the last fourteen years the 
crops on these same plots have been as bad as, or 
worse than, in the present season.” 

The followiag statement shows the result in 
the most unfavorable seasons, the worst being 
in 1853: 
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“‘The variation in amount of produce from 
year to year, may, therefore, safely be taken as 
almost wholly referable to the season. The qual- 
ity of the grain, as shown by the weight per 
bushel, is seen to be considerably above the 
average of the last fourteen years. 

“Turning from these experimental results to 





those obtained on my farm under ordinary man- 
agement, I may mention that three separate fields 
gave this year 40, 42 and 46 bushels per acre, 
respectively, against 38, 48, 48 and 51 bushels 
obtained in the four last years, thus indicating 
a considerable decline in amount of produce. 
On the other hand, the weight per bushel is some- 
what ‘higher in each of the three cases this year 
than in either of the four last years. 

‘Upon the whole, I conclude that the wheat 
crop of 1866 will prove to be decidedly below 
an averagel and, judging from the produce of 
both my experimental and ordinary crops, and 
the relation which has been observed between 


| them and the crops of the country generally for 


many years past, I should estimate the deficiency 
at not less than 10 or 12 per cent.”’ 
Late vs. Early Colts. 

In conversing with some of the gentlemen 
practically familiar with the subject of breeding, 
who were in attendance at the recent exhibition 
of horses in this city, we found it to be the 
opinion of many of them that it was far better 
to have colts dropped late in the season than in 
the spring, as is now the almost universal prac- 
tice, and in some sections of the State the former 
is fast gaining ground. It certainly has many 
advantages. Where colts come in the spring 
and are taken off at the approach of cold wea- 
ther, they are poorly fitted to withstand the se- 
vere season of winter, are obliged to be kept on 
dry forage, if given a little grain as an extra 
feed, they are often injured by it, as their system 
is easily thrown out of order thereby, and they 
almost invariably come out in the spring very 
poor. Now it seems to us these disadvantages 
can be most completely overcome by just rever- 
sing the general order. Have colts come in the 
fall, say about the last of August, and let them 
remain with the mare through the winter. Pro- 
vide a large stall, have the floor weil furnished 
with straw, sawdust or fine shavings as a litter, 
and turn them in together loose. Feed the mare 
well, giving a moderate quantity of grain. This} 
will make the milk richer, and consequently the 
colt will receive full benefit of the grain without 
the ill results attending the feeding it directly to 
them when young. Then in the spring, with 
the fresh starting of the new, tender grass, the 
colt can be taken off and enclosed in some spot 
where he can have a choice ‘‘bite,’’ where, in a 
short time, he will be all ready to go on growing, 
and by fall, will have attained sufficient age, and 
practice in “‘foraging”’ to withstand the winter. 
well. The matter is worthy of attention by all. 
who are engaged in breeding.—Maine Furmer. 
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f= A correspondent from Pittsylvania Co., 
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J. H.H., Tarsoro’, N. C., inquires: ‘* Would 
it be safe in this climate to cut the stalks of corn 
at the ground, and to leave them in the field in 
large shocks?’’ We can only say that this is 
the common, almost universal practice, in the 
well cultivated portions of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. There is little risk of damage to the corn 
if the work be carefully done. The weight’ of 
corn is increased by it; the fodder is well pre- 
served, though not in ‘the convenient form of 
blades and tops, and it is an expeditious mode of 
clearing the ground if eae is (6 be sown. 











Toe BLACKBERRY. initlies correspondent; from 
Huntington, Calvert county, inquires as to best 
time and manner of planting the blackberry. 

Plant in spring or fall, eight by six feet apart, 
in rich and moist soil. 





Influence of Various Substances on Germi- 
nation and Vegetation. 

Mr. M. Carey Lee has published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Art, an account of 
experiments on vegetation, which led to no defi- 
nite results. The agents were sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids, bicarbonate of potash, 
carbonate of soda, ammonia, bromide of ammo- 
nium, galvanism, sulphate of soda, and chlorate 
of potassa. It is difficult to perceive the reasons for 
the selection of these reagents. All of theseexcept- 
ing bicarbonate of potash retarded vegetation, 
which grew in it at the same rateasin plain water 
What the writer means by plain water, whether 
ordinary hydrant or distilled water he does not 
say. 

In another series with water, cane sugar, gum, 
glycerine, sulphuric and citric acids, sulphate 
of soda, permanganate of potash, and nitrate 
of ammonia, the results were equally meagre. 
Gum retarded germination but promoted growth. 
Citric acid and permanganate of potash prevent- 
ed the formation of roots. In sugar also the 
roots were short. 

The experiments appear to have been conduct- 
ed without definite aim, and with little or no 
reference to the natural order of growth and 
nutrition, and these few trials could hardly be 
expected to lesd to any definite conclusions. Nei- 
ther the vegetable physiologist ror the chemist 
are likely to learn much from them. 





E. M., Society Hut, S. C., inquires whether 
flour of bone would not be made ‘‘ more imme- 
diately available, if composted with stable ma- 
nure.’’ It would be, but with so costly a ma- 
terial as flour of bone, it is not advisable to lose 
the advantage its fine condition offers of equal 
distribution over the surface to be fertilized. 

Also, ‘‘ How can lime from gas works be used 
on crops to advantage?’’ Do not use it on crops, 
but on grass land, or unoccupied land, a year in 
advance of cropping it. 


Percueron Norman Horses.—We have from 
S. W. Ficklin, Esq., near Charlottesville, Some 
facts about Percheron Norman Horses, of which 
we may give further notice hereafter. Mr. F., 
an experienced breeder of horses, has made val- 
uable importations of this breed, believing them 
to be best adapted, particularly, to ‘mail coach, 
heavy diligence, and farm work.” 








S. M., Lezssure, Va., describes a remarkable 
case of death of a young steer, from the effect of 
‘‘ wolf worm.’’ We have handed over his letter, 
with description of the case, and inquiries, for 
professional advice. 
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The Agricultural College. 

Itshould be understood, that whatever opinions 
we may express at any time, as to the direction, 
control, or government of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, do not assume to be ‘‘officiai.”? As a 
journal, devoted to the interests of agriculture 
and agriculturists, the Farmer desires to hold no 
relation to any Institution, Society, or Interest, 
which may in any manner, or degree, compro- 
mise its independence. It is, and has always 
been, the earnest advocate of the College, as 
a noble instrament for the advancement of agri- 
cultural science in our midst, and, as a conse- 
quence, of the interests of the agricultural com- 
munity, and to raise the standard of culture and 
enlightenment among those who till, and own 
the soil. 

We make this explanation lest what we said 
last month, as to that which, in our opinion, 
should be the general tendency of the course of 
learning at the College, might be so misinterpre- 
ted as to intimate a modification of the present 
course, or to depreciate the degree and character of 
classical instruction now given. We had no de- 
sign of this sort. The curriculum as laid down 
in the College circular, indicates a full classical 
course, open to every student who may wish to 
pursue it, and the gentleman recently re-appoint- 
ed to the head of the Department of Classical 
Literature has a reputation for learning, and for 
success in his profession, which he, no doubt, 
eminently deserves. We say, moreover, in pass- 
ing, that, in our opinion, it were well that every 
student could take this course for its advantages 
of general culture, and postpone a special, pro- 
fessional course, till it be finished. 

But we must consider the fact, that much the 
larger proportion of our young men have not 
the time, or think they have not, for the two 
courses. Necessity too often, and inclination 
very generally, urge them to enter upon the 
business of life at an age which does not admit 
of the training we would give them. Hence 
arises a necessity for a course of instruction, not 
exceeding in length an ordinary college course, 
which will combine general instruction, with 
the special instruction demanded in the priaci- 
ples underlying the industry, or, pursuit, which 
the student may design .to follow.’ What we 
meant, therefore, to say was,'fhag?an ‘Tustitution 
in which such. @eourse becomes. important and 
prominent, becomesy»-mecessarily,. A. scientific, 
rather than a classical school. As. its more es- 
sential features become developed, it will be 
rather-after the model of West Point than of 
Yale. Such an institution, substituting agricul- 
tural for military science, our College must, we 





think, become. If it is to follow, with unequal 
steps, in the old paths which all our earlier Col- 
leges took, it may become a very successful and 
very valuable institution, but not such a one as 
an agricultural journal need concern itself about. 





The Sulky Plough or Stafford Cultivator. 

George W. Gift, Esq., of Memphis, criticises 
very sharply in the Southern Cultivator, this new 
‘labor saving ’’ implement. 

We have said, in reply to inquiries on the 
subject, what the testimony at our command 
seemed to justify as to this cultivator, and have 
recently a letter from an intelligent farmer of 
Anne Arundel county, Md., as follows: ‘‘I used 
a sulky plough last year with perfect success, 
and consider it a great improvement over the 
old cultivator—doing the work of at least two 
cultivators, with the work quite as well done.”’ 

Mr. Gift says: ‘It is an agricultural hum- 
bug. Itis a retrograde in the science of agri- 
culture; it is an inducement to slovenliness and 
over-cropping, and as such should be cast out as 
an evil spirit. seks 

‘*We do not want any such tools for the 
South. On the contrary, we want implements 
which will force us to contract. Use heavy, 
well-modelled, easy working steel ploughs—to 
be followed by the subsoiler—every year, and 
don’t spare the manure; save it, gather it, buy 
it—by all means have it. Plant small, very 
small, areas, be pains taking and careful, patient . 
and industrious, and do not go astray after those 
teachers who would persuade you, that a man 
may cultivate fifty or sixty acres in corn, and 
carry an umbrella during hot weather.”’ 


f= Mr. James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., has favoured us with a package of valua- 
ble selected seeds, for the Agricultural College. 
We appreciate this act of courtesy, and assure 
him that the seeds are placed in careful hands, 
and will, in due time, give a good account of 
themselves. Mr. Gregory, we have reason to 
think, is one of the most reliable as well as one 
of the most intelligent and enterprising seed 
growers of the country. This remark must be 
qualified, however, by the fact that we do not 
find an advertisement of his business in the 
pages of the Farmer—a failure which he will, of 
course, find it necessary to rectify. 








A correspondent from Smithfield, Va., ine 


quires: ‘‘ What is the best fertilizer for the pea- 
nut crop? I wish to plant ten acres,’’ Will 
some of our Southern friends give our corres- 
pondent the information he wants, and us at the 
same time, the mode of cultivation, &c. 
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_ The Use of the Field Pea. 

We can hardly say too much of the value 
of such crops as have a well established char- 
acter as fertilizers of the soil in which they 
grow. The method of improvement, by such 
means, is so cheap, and, in all respects, econom- 
ical, gathering so- largely, by the expanding foli- 
age of the plants, from the slow bounty of the 
atmosphere, and pumping up from the depths of 
the sub-soil what lay fur below the range of the 
roots of common plants, it illustrates that pru- 
dence which uses wisely the means at hand, rather 
than seek, in the ends of the earth, what is very 
costly and not so effective. 

Many of our cultivated plants have been highly 
commended, at different times, for their value 
in this respect. Lucerne, buckwheat, Indian 
corn, rye, oats, clover, and the Indian pea, have 
all, in turn, had their advocates. Lucerne, 
sometimes called French clover, does not seem 
so to adapt itself to our soil and climate as to 
answer the purpose. We have found that such 
land as needs the improvement of a fertilizing 
crop will produce much more certainly and 
abundantly of our common red clover than of 
lucerne. Buckwheat we have used, turning un- 
der heavy crops, with indifferent results. Oats, 
rye, corn—neither seems to have commended 
itself to general use. We fall back, therefore, 
on the red clover, and the field pea of the South. 

On all limed lands, and on such as have been 
brought to a certain stage of improvement which 
insures @ prompt germination and growth of the 
seeds, clover commends itself on every account, 
and is pre-eminent as an improver. Its peculiar 
fitness for the purpose may be the reason that 
other plants have not been more diligently sought 
for. It may, and should, be sown on the ground 
with the crop of wheat, or other small grain, and 
requires no special preparation of the soil. The 
cost of seed is small, not exceeding the average 
of a dollar peracre. It makes no growth which 
will interfere with the crop with which it is 
sown, but springs up quickly after harvest, 
making, before winter, a good covering for the 
ground. The year following it comes early to 
perfection, makes a dense mass of foliage, which 
preserves on the surface that combination of 
warmth, and moisture, and shade, which obser- 
vation teaches is of itself very fertilizing; while 
the plant itself, perishing where it grows, sup- 
plies, when it finally rots, all that its tap-root 
has sucked up from below the range of ordinary 
roots, and that its wide spread leaves have gath- 
ered from the atmosphere; a rich store of plant 
food, to be brought by quick decay into condi- 
tion for ready use. 





The Southeru field pea, or Indian pea, is, per- 
haps, quite as rich as clover in the elements that 
make a good improver, and its value has been 
as fully tested in Maryland, and in the Southern 
States, where it has been for a long time applied 
to this purpose. It has these drawbacks as com- 
pared with clover—it is an annual, and does not 
continue so long its good offices, and does not 
form a sod; it is more costly in seed, and above 
all it requires, except in the more Southern States, 
a special plowing of the ground for sowing; there, 
it is sown broadcast among the corn at its last 
working, and has time to mature, which it has 
not in Maryland. On the other hand there is 
some advantage in the early maturity of the 
crop; the seed may be economised by allowing 
a sufficient portion of the crop to mature for the 
purpose; and the pea is applicable to the im- 
provement of poor and sandy lands, where clover 
will not grow. 

The chief obstacle to the use of this crop, for 
improvement, is in that extra ploughing needed. 
This difficulty may, perhaps, be overcome, and 
we purpose to make now a seasonable suggestion, 
which we have already made in a private note, 
in answer to the inquiries of a friend in Virginia. 
It is known that in the South some of the har- 
dier sorts of the pea wil! lie all winter on the 
ground, and being ploughed in when oats are 
sown, come up and take possession after harvest. 
This fact is not available generally, and especially 
in more northern latitudes. Long before our 
connection with the Furmer, we made a success- 
ful experiment of this sort, which was commu- 
nicated to The Plough, Loom and Anvil, when 
edited by Mr. Skinner, with the suggestion that 
further experiments be made. It failed, we be- 
lieve, generally, when tried, because the pea 
does not admit of being sown so early as the 
oats. The seed would rot before germination, 
or perish with the cold after. But if the seeding 
could be postponed so late that the earth would 
be warm enough to ensure the safety of the seed, 
we think that the purpose might be accomplished 
of having the pea come on as a secondary crop, 
make little progress till the oats should be har- 
vested, but be in position then to take the start 
of everything else, and cover the ground early 
with its mass of vine and foliage. 

The suggestion we would make in this con- 
nection is, that after the oats have made some 
growth, but still so early that they need be little 


damaged by the operation, the peas be sown 
among the crop with the wheat drill. Experi- 
ments may be made on a small scale at little 
cést, and if they shall determine that this meth- 
od of growing the pea is practicable, a great 
good will have been accomplished. 
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Book Table. 


SoutHern Review.—We are in receipt of No. 
2. of this publication, and heartily commend it 
to the favour of reading and thinking men. The 
contents of the number are: Origin of the Late 
War; Southern War Poetry; The Teaching and 
the Study of Geometry ; De Tocqueville on the 
Sovereignty of the People; The Legend of Venus; 

tecent Histories of Julius Cesar ; Life, Character, 

and Works of Henry Reed; Agricultural Chem- 
istry; Victor Hugo as a Novelist; The New 
America of Mr. Dixon; Book Notices. Each 
quarterly number contains about two hundred 
and fifty pages. Price $5.00 per annum in ad- 
vance. Bledsoe & Browue, Baltimore. 


De Bow’s Review.—In noticing this valued 
exchange, we have to lament the recent untimely 
death of its eminent chief editor, Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow. 

The contents of March number are: Memories 
of the War; England and the English; The 
Southern Pacific Railroad; Miss Evans’ St. El- 
mo: Monarchy in America; The Harmony of 
Creation ; Virginia, her Internal Improvements, 
Resources, &c.; Department of Commerce; De- 
partment of Agriculture ; Department of Freed- 
men; Jepartment of Miscellany; Department 
of Education; Journal of the War; Editorial 
Notes. 


EpineurG Review ror JANUARY, AND BLAcK- 
woop For Marcu.—We are in receipt from the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company, of their 
very valuable and cheap re-publication for the 
months named. Contents of Blackwood are: 
The Army—Part 11; Ferrier; Hymns of the 
Populace; The History of Scotland; The Inner- 
most Room; Co-operative Societies ; Cornelius 
GU. Dowd; Brownlows, Part III; The Ministe- 
ria] Kesolutions. Contents of the Edinburg— 
Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence; Adam 
Ferguson; The Private Business of Parliament; 
Rawlinson; Ancient Monarchies; Modern Glass 
Painting; Tenant Compensation in Ireland; 
Early English Texts; Meteoric Showers; Posi- 
tion and Prospects of Parties. 


Tue American Natura.ist.-—A popular illus- 
trated Magazine of Natural History, Salem, 
Mass. $3.00 perannum. This makes a hand- 
somely printed volume of more than 600 pages 
in the year, 

Mr. Wm. B. Smith, late editor of the Field 


and Fireside, uf North Carolina, announces that 
he has formed a business connection with the ex- 





tensive and well known Publishing House of A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York, and proposes to de- 
vote, in that city, his special attention to the in- 
terests of those in the South who may require 
books, or other articles connected with the trade. 





An Important Mission. 

A few days ago we were shown some beautiful 
specimens of the Cashmere or Angora and Asiatic 
(shawl) goat fleece by Hon. Israel S. Diehl, late 
U. S. Consul in Asia. Mr. D. has collected 
specimens of these animals from most all the 
flocks and States in this country to exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. He has been commissioned 
by the Agricultural Department at Washington 
to go to Asia and investigate the mcde and man- 
ner of the manufacture of those valuable and 
costly fabrics made from the Asiatic goat’s fleece, 
with the view of introducing this branch of 
wealth and industry into this country. For the 
past eighteen years the raising of these goats in 
America has proved a profitable and eminent 
success, therefore the object is a worthy one. 
Mr. Diehl also has been commissioned by the 
United States Stock Importing Company — of 
which Charles L. Brown, Esq., President of the 
American National Bank, 80 Broadway, N. Y., 
is President—to select the most valuable and 
beautiful of these animals with other valuable 
Asiatic animals, and import them to this coun- 
try, for more general introduction and breeding. 
Mr. Diehl having spent three years in Asia, and 
investigated the subject, which is shown by: his 
article on the goat in the Agricultural Report of 
1863, and having becn practically engaged in 
raising these animals for a number of years, is 
well commended and qualified for the mission. 
We shall look for his reports on the subject with 
great interest. Mr. D. will correspond with the 
Turf, Field and Farm during his tour through 
Europe, and his letters will prove a valuable ad- 
dition to our paper. He sailed on Saturday last 
from New York for Liverpool.— Turf, Field and 
Farm. 

We had the pleasure recently of a visit from 
Mr. Diehl; and the opportunity of inspecting 
the specimens of wool here spoken. We wish 
him all success in his important mission. [Ep.] 


Jit is said that in no single instance has a 
northern man made enough this year in growing 
cotton or anything else down south to pay ex- 
penses. Some mistake, or else something wroug 
about it.—Stock Journal, 

It cannot, of course, be the fault of the ‘‘ nor- 
thern man,’’ and it must be owing to what Mr. 
Greeley would call ‘ the general cussedness’’ of 
the land.—American Farmer, 
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Sowing a Meadow. 

A corr spondent, writing from Halifax Co., N. 
C., inquires as follows: 

‘*The land which I wish to use for a meadow 
is low ground on a branch, pretty well drained, 
clear of stumps and‘shrubbery, and was culti- 
vated in corn the last year. Please give me 
some information on the following points : 

‘*], The best plan tu break up or fallow the 
land, whether in beds or not? 

‘*2. What condition ought the lard be left in 
to receive the seed ? 

‘*3, What kind of seed to sow to make mea 
good meadow to mow for hay? 

‘*4, How mauy seed to the acre? 

‘5. The best time to sow the seed? 

‘6, Would it not be best to apply some gua- 
no or phosphates, and how much? 

‘“7, What implement would you use after the 
seed is sowed ?”’ 

To the Ist question we reply, put the land in 
beds if it does not get rid of surface water freely. 

To the 2d, make the surface very fine to re- 
ceive the seed. 

To the 3d, 4th and 5th, sow a bushel to the 
acre of Herd’s grass (Red-top) seed, early in fall. 

To the 6th and 7th, use guano or superphos- 
phates, two hundred to four hundred pounds per 
acre, according to the requirement of the soil.— 
Ep. Farmer. 





Farm Wages. 

The following suggestions, as to rates of labour 
in Baltimore county, are commended to us by a 
friend as coming from ‘‘ good authority.” 

Subjoined I give statement of what I think is 
about right. For managers and gardeners, that 
thoroughly understand all branches of their 
business, $40 per month ; second rate, or ordi- 
nary managers, $20 dollars per month; best 
farm hands, per month, $15; second rate, $8; 
female laborers, best, per month, $6; female 
laborers, second rate, $4. I make a wide differ- 
ence between first and second rate hands, but 
think I am correct; it costs as much to board 
an inferior hand as it dues the best, and his ser- 
vices are not half so valuable to his employer. 
I recommend for all farmers to hire by the month 
or year, and board their own hands, it certainly 
is the cheapest and most economical ; by board- 
ing your own hands, it is selling your farm pro- 
duce at a good profit. 

Yours, respectfully, 


April 5, 1867. R. 8. C. 


Cutting hard wood, per cord, $1; cutting soft 
wood, per cord, 75 cents; grubbing, fifty feet 





square, from $2 to $5; mauling oak rails, per 
hundred, $1; mauling oak posts,.per hundred, 
$2; mauling chestnut posts, per hundred, $1.50; 
mauling chestnut rails, per hundred, 75 cents ; 
making new post and rail fences, including dig- 
ging, boring, mortising, and pointing rails, per 
pannel, 30 cents for three rails; cleaning out old 
ditches, three feet wide, one foot at the foot, and 
a half spit deep, $2.50 per fifty yards; other 
width of ditch in proportion. What are freed- 
men worth comparatively? From $10 to $15 
per month, By R.S. C. 


~~ 





Circular of the American Pomological 
Society. 

Whereas, the meeting of this National Asso- 
ciation was to have been convened last Septeme 
ber, and whereas, this meeting was postponed to 
the present year, therefore, the undersigned give 
notice that its Eleventh Session will commence 
in the city of St. Louis, Mo., on Wednesday, 
Sept. 11, 1867, at 11 o’clock A. M., at Mercantile 
Library Hall, and will continue several days. 
All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, 
and other kindred institutions in the United 
States and British Provinces, are invited to send 
delegations as large as they may deem expedient ; 
and all other persons interested in the cultivation 
of fruits are invited to be present and take seats 
in the Convention. 

And now that the rainbow of peace has again 
spanned the arch of our Union; now that our 
Southern brethren, after a painful separation of 
years, are again to be united with us in full fel- 
lowship and communion; now that our meeting 
is to be held for the first time on the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters,’’ in the Great West, we invite all the 
States and Territories to be present, by delega- 
tion, that the amicable and social relations 
which have heretofore existed between the mem- 
bers of the Society may be fostered and perpe- 
tuated, and the results of its deliberations, so 
beneficial to the country at large, be generally 
and widely diffused. 

Among the prominent subjects which will 
come before the Society at this session, will be 
that of the revision of the Society’s Catalogue of 
Fruits. The special committee appointed for 
this purpose are now, with the various State and 
Local Cammittees, actively engaged in collecting 
such information as will aid in determining what 
varieties are best adapted to the different sections 
and districts of our country ; and this informa- 
tion, in the form ef reports, will be submitted 
to the action of the Convention. In compliance 
with a resolution passed at the last session of 
the Society, the several State Pomological and 
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Horticultural Associations are requested to com- 
pile lists for their own States or Districts, and 
forward them, at as early day as possible, to P. 
Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Catalogue. 

Members and delegates are requested to contri- 
bute specimens of the fruits of their respective 
districts, and to communicate in regard to them 
whatever may aid in promoting the objects of 
Society and the science of Americana Pomology ; 
and as the fruits of the South and South-West 
will then have attained their size, it is especially 
desirable thata grand display from these sections 
be made. 

Each contributor is requested to come prepared 
with a complete list of his collection, and to 
present the same with his fruits, that a report of 
all the varieties entered may be submitted to the 
meeting as soon as practicable. 

All persons desirous of becoming members can 
remit the admission fee to Thomas P. James, 
Esq., Treasurer, Pniladelphia, who will furnish 
them with Transactions of the Society. Life 
membership, ten dollars; biennial, two dollars. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the cen- 
tributor, may be addressed as follaws: ‘‘Ameri- 
can Pomologieal Seciety,’’ care of C. M. Saxton, 
corner Fifth and Walaut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marsustt P. Witper, President. 

James Vicx, Secretary. 

Supply of Water. 

It is often a matter of great importance on the 
farm, in the absence of abundant supplies of wa- 
ter, to preserve for dry seasons the water which 
falls upon our farm-buildirgs. It is not dificult 
to calculate the quantity that may be sufficient 
for the live stock for a given time, and cisterns 
of size to hold what may be needed may now be 
made to catch the spring rains. A barn of thir- 
ty by forty feet is estimated to suppiy annually 
from its roof 864 barrels, or enough for more 
than two barrels a day yearly. If this were 
collected and kept for the dry season only, it 
would afford a supply of twenty to thirty bar- 
rels daily. 

A cistern ten feet in diameter and nine feet 
deep will hold, it is said, 168 barrels, and this 
is considered large enough for one. If the barn 
be large, and more water wanted, two may be 
made. 

A cistern five feet ia diameter will hold 5% 
barrels to each foot of depth ; sevea in diameter, 
9} barrels to each foot; eight in diameter, nearly 
'2 barrels; nine feet, 134 barrels; ten feet, 18} 
barrels per foot of depth. 

It is well always, when the expense can be 








afforded, to have a job of work done well, and 
80 it is advisable to get a workman familiar with 
such work, and where brick and water lime can 
be commanded, there is no difficulty in the case. 
Moderate sized cisterns may be very well. made 
of inch and a half plank, jointed together and 
hooped like a barrel; the bottom to be overlaid 
with coatings of cement, sufficient to make it 
perfectly tight. 

In many localities, where the subsoil is of good 
clay, a less perfect job, but one that will bea 
useful make skift, can be made, by simply dig- 
ging the cistern of any required size, as indicated 
by the above figures, and having the bottom 
and sides well puddled with the wet clay, and 
left smooth. Let the covering be not less than 
two and a half feet in depth. 

But a far better method than this, and still 
adapting itself to the present state of extravagant 
prices, as being within the power of very un- 
skilful workmen, is as follows: In excavating 
the hole or pit, dig it some six or eight inches 


on each side, more than the diameter of the in- 
tended cistern when finished, that space being 
allowed for the wall. Six feet diameter and 
eight feet deep is a good size for an ordinary 
family. With light, inch plank, make a wheel 
or circle, with a tread or periphery one foot 
broad, the diameter of the wheel or circle being 
that of the proposed cistern when finished. The 
cistern having been dug six or eight inches on 
each side, larger than the mould wheel, place 
the wheel on the bettom, exactly in the centre 
of the excavation, so that there is a space of six 
or eight inches between the wheel and the bank 
of the exeavation. Have ready « bed of grout- 
ing, made thin, of gravel, mixed with one part 
sand, and two parts of hydraulic cement or wa- 
ter lime; fill the space around the wheel with 
this. 

If gravel cannot be easily procured, sand or 
free-stone broken into pieces about the size of 
nutmegs may be substituted for it, and if neither 
of these, any rock broken into pieces of about 
two inches will answer the purpose. Fill the 
spaces around the wheel with them, and grout 
with one part sand and two of cement. In the 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes, or while 
preparing another bed of grouting, the first lay- 
er will have set or conglomerated. Then raise 
the wheel ten inches, leaving a lap of two inches 
on the first layer, fill up as before, and so oa till 
finished. Whea the circular wall six or eight 
inches thick is thus made and dry, remove the 
wheel, and fill the bottom of the cistern with the 
same grouting six or eight inches thick. Plas- 
ter the whole with two good coats of mortar, 
made of one part sand and two parts cement; 
when this is dry finish with one smooth, thin- 
coat of cement only. This will make a very 
tight and durable cistern. If drinking water 
is wanted, make a division in the cistern by a 
4} inch wall of brick, laid in mortar. Let the 
water enter into one division. and it will ooze 
through the wall into the other, making a-per- 
fect filter.— Weekly Sun. 
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Alderney Cows. 

The following extract is from Dr. Twaddel’s 
report of his late visit to the Channel Islands— 
will be read with interest by many of our stock- 
breeders : 

Three thousand Jersey cows and heifers, and 
about 1200 Guernseys are exported from the 
Islands every year. 

The Jersey cow is of a medium size. Her 
peculiar deer-like aspect distinguishes her from 
the Guernsey. Her head is long and slender, 
the muzzle fine, and usually encircled with a 
lighter color; the nose is black, and the large, 
dreamy eyes, encircled with a black band, occa- 
sionally the nose is of a buff color, when there is 
a buff band around the eye; the horns are 
usually short, small at the base, tapering, and 
tipped with black. 

The limbs of the Jersey are very slender and 
fine, her hips broad and develeped, her neck is 
slender and rather long, and the body in the best 
specimens rotund and approximating to the Short 
Horn model somewhat, yet with sufficient aug- 
ularity to insure milking properties. 

The abdomen is well-developed, giving evi- 
dence of sound nutrition; the external abdomi- 
nal or milk veins convoluted and prominent; 
the udder broad, running well forward and well 
up behind; tents squarely placed, rather short 
than otherwise, and of a fine yellow tint. 

The Jerseys are of all shades of color, from a 
pale yellow fawn, running through all the inter- 
mediate hues, even occasionally to a red, an in- 
termixture of black or gray, known as French 
gray, and that merging into black with an amber 
colored brand along the back, the muzzle invar- 
iably shaded with a lighter color; and individ- 
uals are often seen, black and white, or pure 
black, unrelieved by any other color. 

A yellow brindle is sometimes seen, but this is 
by no means a favorite. 

The darker colors are the most popular in 
Engiand, from the belief that they are hardier 
in constitution and bear the climate better, but 
this opinion does not accord with our experience 
in America, where the alternations from heat to 
cold are much more decided and severe. Here 
I think I may say with safely, that no difference 
has been observed in constitution or ability to 
endure our burning summer heats, or the cold of 
our Northern winters. 

The care of the cows and dairy devolves en- 
tirely on the female members of the family, 
whilst the farmer attends to the growing crops, 
or busies himself in the other duties of his little 
farm. 

The cows are tethered with a rope passing 


round the base of the horns, with a chain and 
swivel attached, and are fastened to pegs driven 
in the ground; they are moved to fresh grass 
two or three times daily. Should they be pas- 
tured in the orchards, an additional, rope passes 
from the halter to each fore leg, and thus tied 
down, they are prevented from regaling them- 
selves with the tempting apples which lead the 
low hanging boughs, under which they graze. 

The method of milking the cows is somewhat 
peculiar, the milking and straining the milk be- 
ing done at one operation; the milk-maid with 
her tin pail, linen strainer, and sea shell, pro- 
ceeds to the pasture; seating herself beside her 
cow, she soon completes her arrangements; the 
linen strainer is securely tied over the narrow 
mouthed tin bucket, and placing the large shal- 
low shell on the strainer, with vigorous hands 
she directs the milky streams into the shell; 
quickly overflowing the shallow brim, the milk 
passes through the strainer into the receptacle 
beneath. This primitive method has been in 
vogue for more than a century: they claim for it 
the merit of perfect cleanliness. 

Whilst overlooking the operation, I could un- 
derstand the use of the strainer clearly enough, 
but the employment of the shell rather puzzled 
me, until the milk-maid informed me that it was 
to prevent the attrition of the streams of milk 
from wearing a hole in the strainer; this solved 
the mystery. 

The calves are kept stabled during the first 
year, and fed on green food during the summer, 
in the second year they are tethered out. 

The heifers are allowed to have calves at about 
two years old, and come in about April or May, 
when there is more demand for them in the 
English market. 

The bulls are kept stabled ali the year; ina 
large number that I saw not one was ringed, 
and I understood that it is never done in the 
Islands; not one of those I examined was in any 
way vicious. M. Le Gailez (the owner of the 
prize bull of Jersey, for 1865,) an excellent 
judge, told me that in his opinion it was due to 
their being constantly tied up and daily handled. 

The bulls are slaughtered at three years old; 
the opinion prevails there that the offspring of 
young bulls have more vigor and stamina. 

In the year 1849, the Royal Jersey Agricultu- 
ral Society established a scale of points for Jer- 
sey cattle as a guide to the judges in awarding 
the premiums. Thirty-six points established 
perfection. No prize can be awarded to a cow 
having less than twenty-nine points. nor can one 





be awarded to a heifer having less than twenty- 
six points. A cow having twenty-seven points, 
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and a heifer twenty-four points, without pedi- 
gree, are allowed to be branded, but cannot win 
f prize. 

The Guernsey is a larger animal, coarser in 
the head and heavier in bone; the horns are 
longer and thicker at the base, not usually 
crumpled ; the rump is more apt to assume that 
peculiar droop which seems a characteristic of 
the breed, and there is a want of that symmetry 
and neatness of form that mark the highly bred 
Jersey, but as a dairy cow she is fully her equal ; 
for quantity of milk and butter she cannot be 
excelled; the skin is of a splendid rich yellow 
hue, and the udder and teats are tinted with 
chrome. 

The head of the Guernsey is larger, and the 
muzzle broader, and the eye not so prominent as 
the Jersey ; the nose is usually of a rich yellow 
or buff; the eye banded with the same color. 

The colors of the Guernsey are fawn, rnnning 
through the various shades to a deep red, an 
umber brown, and a peculiar yellow brindle, 
which is a favorite here. 

Although larger than the Jersey, I do not 
think they fatten quite as kindly as the latter, 
which has the advantage of a smoother and 
more rotund form, 

This thinness and want of condition, may be 
owing, in a great degree, to the fact that the 
pasturage is less luxuriantin Guernsey, and also, 
that the Guernseymen are less solicitous about 
the figure and style of their animals, being sat- 
isfied if the animal is a performer at the pail— 
where she seldom disappoints. 

The cattle of the Island of Alderney, (which 
is the third in size of the Channel group) havea 
want of uniformity, attributable to the fact that 
they are the offspring of stock brought from 
Jersey and Guernsey, crossed and recrossed until 
all individuality as a breed is lost. 

Some are neat and deerlike: others are larger 
and heavier, approaching the Guernsey type. 

The island is small and rocky, the pasturage 
scanty, very few cattle are bred, and as a conse- 
quence the breed does net receive the care and 
attention that is given on the other islands. 

It is as a dairy animal that the Channel 
Islands cow puts forth her claim for considera- 
tion. 

Coming into notice after several of the leading 
British breeds bad acquired a world-wide cele- 
brity, her advocates had to contend with preju- 
dice of English stock growers and dairymen, 
who could not be made to believe that anything 
not English bred could have merit. And for- 
sooth, this stack, French bred, with true John 
Bull antipathy, they at once decided must be 





worthless. But latterly this feeling toward their 
French neighbors has been wonderfully modi- 
fied, and as the entente cordiale is now firmly es- 
tablished, anglo-Norman cattle, among many 
other products from across the channel, have 
found favor in England. The English dairymen 
have been induced to try them, and finding they 
produce more and better butter than the much 
vaunted English treeds, have looked at the 
pound sterling side of the account, and, per 
consequence, have substituted the despised little 
Channel Islands for the gueenly short horn.— 
Stock Journal. 


+ 





A Remarkable Cow. 

Much has been written and said in regard to 
the Alderney stock of cows not being the friend 
of the dairyman. I havea heifer, bred by my- 
self, that will be but three years old the latter 
part of this month. She is a grade Alderney, 
and was the first calf of a heifer whose dam was, 
from her appearance, part Devon, and had but 
little to recommend her at the pail. I kept her 
until she had her second calf, and then sold her 
to the butcher, not considering her to be a pro- . 
fitable cow. Her first calf, that I now have, was 
sired by a pure Jersey (Alderney) bull; and be-~ 
fore she was two years old, after her first calf, 
made eight-and-s-half pounds of butter in seven 
days. This season, after her second calf—say 
four weeks since—we tried her again; and in 
seven days, or fourteen milkings, she made six- 
teen pounds and one ounce of butter. She isa 
small cow, much under the average size, and 
fearing an error, after the lapse of one week I 
had her again tried, this time weighing the milk 
at each milking. The heifer was, during this 
trial, given extra feed, which consisted of four 
quarts of ship stuff and fine corn meal, mixed 
in equal quantities, night and morning, being 
turned out at pasture during the day and at 
night. At the expiration of three-and-a-half 
days, or seven milkings, we found she had given 
one hundred and forty pounds of milk, and the 
butter made from it weighed nine pounds and 
scant one ounce, equal to eighteen pounds per 
week, which I am now well satisfied is correct, 
and have not a doubt but that, had the extra 
feed been continued she would have made eigh- 
teen pounds in the week of fourteen milkings; 
which, taking into consideration the size of the 
cow, is greater than I ever knew. 

The cow shows her Alderney stock very much, 
She is a dark fawn and white, very rich yellow 
skin, sma) head, and tapering mugzle, not at all 
inclined to flesh, and, as I before stated, below 
the medium size, being a very small cow. With 
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the exception of the extra food, there was noth- 
ing done to obtain the greatest yield of butter; 
the cream was skimmed every third milking as 
is usual. I call it extra feed, as our usual prac- 
tice is to give but two quarts of ship stuff only. 
night and morning; in many dairies double 
that quantity is given. 

Do you know of a better heifer not three 
years old? If so, where is she, and what can 
she do? Yours, &c., 

Jouy R. Penrose. 

—WMorris’ Rural Register. 





AnotTuer ExTraokDINARY Cow—CHALLENGE TO 
Owners or Cows.—I have an Ayrshire cow, ten 
years old last spring, that has given a little over 
eight hundred pounds of milk in ten days. In 
seven days, during the month of June, we made 
from her milk twenty-eight-and-a-balf pounds of 
butter. At that time she ran in a pasture with 
five other cows, and every night I gave her four 
quarts of meal, and the average quantity of her 
milk was forty quarts per day. I have two hei- 
fers from this cow ; and one of them, during the 
months of December, January and February, 
averaged fifteen pounds of butter per week, and 
was fed and watered but twice a day. I think 
we shall make seven hundred pounds of butter 
from her this year. 

I challenge any one in America to match the 
old cow for butter or milk, for the term of one 
year, in a forfeiture of five hundred or one thou- 
sand dollars, at the election of the person ac- 
cepting this bet. 

All publishers interested in the improvement 
of our stock of cattle, are requested to give this 
notice an insertion in their papers. 

SterHen Scammon. 

Steatham, N. H., Dec. 22, 1866. 





Foop ror Cuickens.—A writer recommends 
for chickens, fur the first week after hatching, a 
hard boiled egg, to be given, chopped fine, at 
least twice a day, wheat steeped in milk, and 
eoarse Indian meal, bread crumbs, &c. <A 
change of food is necessary twice a week, sub- 
Stituting cracked corn for wheat. 


666 
vee 


J A female farmer writes from S. W. Mis- 
souri as follows: ‘‘ Myself and two daughters, 
besides doing all the other work of a 160 acre 
farm, have harvested and sold this year $1700 
worth of wheat at $1.25 per baushel—not a man 
about the place.— Exchange. 

And none needed when women are so manly. 
American Farmer, 








Value of Clover. 

Anvlysis of Clover.—If evidence is wanted of 
the nutritious qualities of clover hay, let us ex- 
amine its chemical indications. 

Prof. Johnson analyzed a first crop of clover 
from an acre of land, and found it to contain the 
following ingredients : 


Albumen, glutein and casein, + 430 Ibs, 
Fuh, G88, BE. 20+ cccccceccoocces 143 Ibs, 
Starch, sugar, gum and dextrine ++ 1,825 Ibs. 
Fibre ard husk. 2... seseses eves ccescesees 1,156 lbs. 





8,554 Ibs. * 


According to Boussingault, the elements of a 
first and second crop of clover from an acre of 
land are: 


COP RON occ cose cccccocescsccsce codes cécceces Sree anes 
Hy Grogan... .0c. cccecces sees ces ++ 288 Ibs. 
OXY ZED .o0e coos 
Nitrogen. ....... cccccceccccccccccce § 118 Ibs. 


5,374 lbs. 


The clover plant leaves a large per cent. of 
ash on burning, the whole being 11.18 per cent ; 
the leaves give 10.69, and the stems 8.62 per cent. 

The value of the ashes may be estimated by 
the following percentage of its severai elements : 


Potash. eseeee 12 164 per cent. 
. 2.414 per cent. 
. 30 757 per cent. 
«+ 16.556 per cent. 

- 6.262 per cent. 
.506 per cent. 
«+ 2.159 per cent, 
. 257 per cent. 
.  .801 per cent. 
«+ 1968 per cent. 
+. 22.930 per cent. 
1.244 per cent. 





99.718 per cent. 


Clover as a Fertilizer.—These analyses show 
the value of clover as well in its character as a 
fertilizer as in its qualities for feeding. Opinion 
varies very much as to certain practical points 
in the application of the crop as a fertilizer, but 
especially as to the propriety of plowing it under, 
or leaving it to perish on the surface of the 
ground. Itwill be remarked that the percentage 
of carbonic acid is very large, exceeding the 
sum of all the other acids. When green clover 
is first turned under, heat is evolved by the 
action of carbon, and the fermentation begins; 
carbonie acid gas is formed, and, passing off, 
forms a chemical combination with the mineral 
as inorganic elements of the soil, rendering them 
fit to be assimilated and appropriated by the suc- 
ceeding crop. 

Some think that positive injury is done by 
plowing under a full grown crop of clover, argu- 
ing that such a mass of green substance passes 
rapidly into a state of fermentation, and becomes 
so far decomposed as to produce the acetous fer- 
mentation; acid is formed before the crop can 
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receiveany benefit from the vinous fermentation. 
It is also claimed that the clover may be pas- 
tured off, and half, or more, of the mass of 
herbage be converted into manure, and left upon 
the soil by the droppings of the stock, and this 
will be equivalent to any supposed loss of the 
clover fed off, and a saving be, so far, made of 
the amount of food taken from the field, and a 
farther saving of the labor required to turn 
under the full crop. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that the 
full grown clover, containing the largest propor- 
tion of sugar and the largest amount of herbage, 
must yield the greatest amount of fertilizing 
matter. 

While very little has been done in the way of 
experimenting, as compared with the great im- 
portance of the topic, it cannot be denied that 
the great weight of opinion favors the feeding 
off of the crop to at least a great extent, and 
treading the remainder so close to the surface 
that the moisture will very soon induce decay. 

As this method accords, too, very greatly with 
the convenience of feeding the farm stock econo- 
mically, it is not likely to be soon superseded, 
at any rate until the contrary practice is shown 
to he very decidedly better. It is for wheat that 
its great fertilizing qualities are peculiarly valu- 
able, and the wheat grower may have the bene- 
fit of his suummer’s grazing for his stock without 
any loss, it is maintained by practical men, of 
the value of fertilizing matter; and diminution 
of quantity, which is small in any case, being 
more than compensated by the covering of the 
surface during the heats of summer, and the 
better condition of the fertilizing material for 
immediate effect on the following crop. To get 
the greatest benefit, it is thought desirable not 
to turn upon the clover any considerable number 
of cattle until it comes into bloom. Then they 
will, of course, trample down much more than 
they will consume. That which is thus trod 
down and the droppings of the cattle together, 
will make such a dressing of the surface in such 
condition as will peculiarly suit the requirements 
of the crop of wheat. 

Clover Soil.—While clover is the peculiar fer- 
tilizer of wheat, it suits, too, especially the best 
wheat soils. Boussingault says: ‘‘Clover de- 
lights in clayey soils; it thrives generally in 
good wheat lands; in light and sandy ground it 
gets bare and frosted.’’ Any soil, indeed, which 
may be considered good wheat land may be con- 
sidered good for clover, but there must be pre- 
sent, in considerable quantities, lime and other 
alkalies. Even sandy lands, after being well 
dressed with lime, become capable of producing 





good crops of clover. An analysis of the ashes 
of clover by Prof. Horsford, gives, of potash, 
16.101; soda, 40.712; lime, 21.714; magnesia, 
8.289; showing clearly how important to its 
successful growth must be a full supply of alka- 
lies. To act upon these alkalies, so that these 
essential ingredients may be made readily availa- 
ble, the presence of sulphuric acid is important, 
and this may be the secret of the value to the 
clover crop of sulphate of lime, commonly called 
plaster. Of all fertilizers, none equals this in 
its magical effect upon the growth of clover, and 
the marvelous improvement brought about, in 
some districts, by a mere sprinkling of this fer- 
tilizer, is well known. Another thing is, that 
sulphate of lime fixes the ammonia that it comes 
in contact with, the sulphuric acid being disen- 
gaged from the lime and combining with the 
ammonia, preventing its escape. Ashes furnish 
potash, and salt chlorine, and soda, and there- 
fore benefit the crop. The starch, sugar, albu- 
men, gluten, &c., are composed of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen and nitrogen, which are sup- 
plied, for the most part, from the atmosphere. 
It is the capacity of the clover plant for foraging 
lagely on the air, that constitutes its great value 
as a fertilizer. 


2. 
2eoe 


Fish as a Manure. 

The editor of the Culturist, Philadelphia, re- 
cently, on a visit to Cape May county, New 
Jersey, had his attention specially directed to 
immense quantities of king crabs or horse fish 
which the farmers along Delaware Bay had se- 
cured for manuring purposes. During the sum- 
mer season numbers of these shell fish visit the 
shores of the bay for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs in the sand. The farmers watch the 
opportunity, and while the crabs are on the sands 
making their deposits of eggs, capture them and 
throw them into large peus made of rails, where 
they die, and are permitted to remain until 
wanted for use. Scarcely a thousand:h part of 
the crabs that visit that locality are taken. This 
is not because of any difficulty in securing them, 





‘but the want of force sufficient to gather them. 


The Delaware shore of the bay is, if possible, 
more prolific of them than the New Jersey, and, 
within the past year or two, the attention of the 
Delaware farmers has been specially directed to . 
their value as a manure. 

The method of preparing them for use is very 
simple. After lying in the pens until thoroughly 
dried, they are beaten to pieces with flails; though 
& more expeditious and effectual method is to run 
them through a machine similar to a thrashing 
machine, only more powerfully built, and so ar- 
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ranged as to be easy of transportation from farm 
to farm. A large mill has recently been erected 
on the shore, where the crabs are purchased by 
the proprietors, ground and sold to those who 
desire them, or they are gruund for those who 
gather them. 

The price per ton of the ground crabs, which 
is known as Canceriue, is $16 at the mill. It is 
in continual and ready demand—all being sold 
that the mill is capable of grinding. The crabs 
in their unground state now command from 
$2.50 to $4 per thousand. From two to three 
thousand are considered a sufficient quantity for 
an acre—they being applied broadcast, after 
having been ground, of course. They produce 
remarkable effects upon the wheat crop—no other 
manure ever tried in that section equalling them. 
The effect produced by cancerine upon the clover 
crop is most singular. While it seems to promote 
germination, the clover is almost certain to die 
after it has attained its third leaf. This is always 
the case when the crabs have been composted, 
but is readily obviated by the use of lime. 


° 





Uses of Lime in Gardening. 


Of all the mineral and carthy substances 
employed in agriculture and gardening, 
* there is not one, probably, about which there 
exists, in the minds of most persons, more 
doubt and uncertainty as to its real value and 
action, than in respect to the simple article Lime. 


Lime is a very important auxiliary to other 
manures. It is in more ways than one a real 
fertilizer, and it produces, sets free and organizes 
fertilizing qualities in other matters; but it is by 
no means a universal manure or fertilizer. 


I propose to set down, in a series of para- 
graphs, the most evident and important uses of 
lime in gardening, and to call attention especial- 
ly to two actions which it possesses, which are 
not generally recognized or understood. 

1. Lime is an alkaline earth, (a sort of salt, ) 
and its first and most evident use is to sweeten 
our soil. 

2. Lime furnishes a substance which is present 
in considerable quantities in the ash of nearly 
all our cultivated plants and fruits. For this 
reason, partly, lime is especially useful to pota- 
toes. The tuber of the potato shows but a trace 
of lime in a ton, and hence, some writers have 
hastily concluded that lime, in quantity, is not 
essential to this crop. But look at the analysis 
of the straw or topa; there you will find nearly 
three hundred pounds in the product of an acre. 


3, Freshly slacked, or caustic lime, acts as a 








powerful decomposing agent, when in contact with 
masses of earth or vegetable matter, setting free 
many substances which before existed in forms 
insoluble in water, and causing the natural de- 
cay of organic bodies to be hastened. 


4. Lime causes cold, dense soils, to become 
more open and porus, and renders light sandy 
soils more close in texture, or more adhesive. 

5. Vegetable matter (that is loam, soda, stable- 
manure and straw) is the food of lime. By its 
decomposing power, it may almost literally be 
said to eat up vegetable matter and loam. It 
effectually decomposes and drives vegetable mat- 
ter and manure out of the soil, when in the 
caustic state. Hence where there is little loam, 
there lime should be used sparingly. 


6. Not only does lime decompose vegetable 
matter, but when used in excess it renders the 
results of decomposition insoluble in water. 


7. Lime, in close proximity with decaying 
nitrogenous matters in the soil, (as horse ma- 
nure, hair, leather, &c.,) becomes a real ammo- 
nia-producing agent; the lime and nitrogen unit- 
ing to form nitrate of lime, is fully equal to 
ammonia as a fertilizing agent, while potash and 
nitrugen from nitrate of potash, (saltpetre,) the 
money-value of which as manure, needs no ex- 
planation. 

8. Lime, whenit has been burned and slacked, 
and again becomes a mild carbonate, is then 4 
store-house of carbonic acid for the use of plants, 
and in a certain degree, has the same action 
upon vegetation as carbonic acid evolved from 
decaying vegetable matter. You will ask, how 
is this carbonic acid set free? I answer, in onc 
instance, by the action of carbonate of lime upon 
silica or sand (which is chiefly an acid,) silicic 
acid is liberated, which in its turn acts upon th 
carbonate of lime, and large quantities of car- 
bonic acid are let loose. Other changes, of a 
similar character, tuke place in the soil, caused 
by the actions and reactions of acids and alka- 
lies, which result in the liberation of carbouic 
acid, held in combination by lime, and thus it 


| serves, in ® measure, the same purpose of vege- 


table carbon, in its relation to plants. 


The last two sections (7 and 8) are those to 
which I wish to direct the attention of the read- 
er, as they describe the least known and more 
important uses of lime. 

My rule is to use lime in the garden constant- 
ly, but moderately ; and especially to use it in 
combination with hair, leather or any slowly 
rotting nitrogenous matter ;—and thus I secure 
two or three important points in ‘‘ terra culture.” 
—Ww. Bricut, in Gardner's Monthly. 
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4 Advantages of Pulverizing the Soil. 

The effects of pulverizing or stirring the soil 
are numerous : 

1. It gives free scope to the roots of vegetables, 
and they become more fibrous in a loose than in 
a hard soil, by which the mouths of the pores 
become more numerous, and such food as in the 
soil has a better chance of being sought after 
and taken up by them. 

2. Itadmits the atmospheric air to the spon- 
gioles of the roots, without which no plant can 
make a healthy growth. 


3. It increases the capillary attraction or 
sponge-like property of soils, by which their 
humility is rendered more uniform, and in a hot 
season it increases the depesit of dew and admits 
it to the roots. 

4, It increases the temperature of the soil in 
the spring by admitting the warm air and tepid 
rain. : 

5. It increases the supply of organic food. 
The atmosphere contains carbonic acid, ammo- 
nia, and nitric acid, all most powerful fertilizers 
and solvents. A loose soil contracts and con- 
denses them. Rain and dew also contain them. 
And when these fertilizing gases are carried into 
the soil by rain water, they are absorbed and 
retained by the soil for the use of plants. On 
the other hand, if the soil be hard, the water 
runs off the surface, and instead of leaving these 
gases in the soil, carries off some of the best 
portions of the soil with it. 


6. By means of pulverization, a portion of at- 
mospheric air is buried in the soil, and it is sup- 
posed that ammonia and nitric acid are formed 
by the mutual decomposition of this air and the 
moisture of the soil, heat also being evolved by 
the changes. 

7. Pulverization of the surface of soils serves 
to retain the moisture of the subsoil, and to 
prevent it from being penetrated by heat from a 
warmer, as well as from radiating its heat toa 
colder atmosphere than itself. These effects are 
produced by the porosity of the pulverized stra- 
tum, which acts as a mulch, especially on heavy 
soils, 

8. Pulverization also, as the combined effect 
of several of the preceding causes, accelerates 
the decomposition of the organic matter in the 
soil and the disintegration of the mineral matter, 
and thus’ prepares the inert matter of the soil 
for assimilation by the plants.—Journal of Ap- 
plied Chemistry. ~~ 





J Pre-maturity of understanding is a bad 
sign; a man-boy is very apt to be a boy-man. 





ye Underdrainage. 
WHY JT MAKES SOIL MOISTER IN DRY WEATHER. 


Every one can understand why the drainage 
of land should leave it dryer after rains. It is 
because the excess of water is carried off through 
the tiles. Farmers experienced in the cultivation 
of drained lands, who have drained extensively 
and tried theeffects; agree nem. con. that it makes 
the soil moister in times of drouth. But why 
this is so, they cannot exactly see. If we can 
make the following understood, they will see 
that, by the laws of nature, an increase of mois 
ture in dry times, is just as much a natural 
consequence of drainage, as a diminution of 
water in wet times. ere 

All soils have, in different degrees, a retentive 
power over water; that is, they hold a certain 
portion of water, after all has drained out that 
will. Sands hold the least. A moderately com- 
pact loam holds twice as much as sand; a stiff 
ciay three times as much, and some peaty soils 
four times as much. When you supply a soil 
with water beyond its capacity to hold it, the 
excess flows off, if unobstructed, and leaves the 
soil with only so much water as it has a capacity 


- for—in other words, leaves it saturated, and no 


more. Thus, if you pack four pails, each with 
a hole in its bo:tom, one with sand, one witha 
common loam, one with clay, and one with peat, 
each of these soils having been thoroughly dried, 
and then by slow degrees pour a pailful of water 
on each, you will find that nearly all the water 
will pass through the sand; less through the 
loam, still less through the clay, and very little 
or none through the peat. 

In a heavy rain any soil is more than satura- 
ted—has in it for a time more water than it can 
hold—but the water soon drains off, in case no 
obstruction is presented, and leaves the soil with 
its appropriate quantity of water; that is, so 
much as it can hold and yet be in a sound con- 
dition, such as to feel solid under your feet, and 
not to poach when the cattle walk over it. 


But while the soil remains full of water, as 
while a heavy rain is falling, the air is pressed 
out; and then, as fast as the excess of water set- 
tles away into the earth, the air follows and 
occupies its place. The soil examined in this 
state would appear to be made up of particles, 
each particle moistened with water, and air cir- 
culating through the intervening spaces. The 
difference between this and a soil that is water 
soaked, is that the spaces in one case are com- 
pletely filled with air, in the other with water. 

It is a well established fact, that air always 
contains more or less watery vapor, varying 


~ 
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from half to one and a half per cent., and aver- 
ageing about one per cent. The more air is 
heated, the more water it can hold in solution; 
and if it is suddenly cooled, it gives up a portion 
of its water to any object it comes in contact 
with. For illustration, you set a tumbler of cold 
water upon your dinner table, on a dry summer’s 
day. You may wipe the outside as dry as you 
please, but soon it will be wet. The children 
say the tumbler sweats. But the truth is, the 
heated air coming in at the door and windows, 
as it passes by the tumbler, is cooled ; its capacity 
for water is lessened; and it deposits a portion 
of its water on the cool surface of the tumbler. 
Just so, when a soil is open and porous, with 
a free circulation of air among its particles, the 
air coming into the soil in a heated state, is cooled 
by contact with the particles, and deposits on 
their surface a portion of its watery vapor, pre- 
cisely as on the tumbler, in the other case. It 
will not do to say that these particles of water, 
thus deposited, are too small to amount to any- 
thing. On the millions of particles in a single 
spadeful of soil, they amount to a great deal, 
equal, throughout the body of the soil; in the 
course of a day, to a pretty good shower, and 
this is the reason why farmers who underdrain, 
and plow deep, and stir the soil often, seldom or 


never suffer from drouth.4—Jnd. Farmery 


a —<Zee 





A New Southern Staple. 

A new plant has been added to the resources 
of our tropical and semi-tropical regions—a new 
textile, which will furnish the world with cloth- 
ing and the means of knowledge. We have 
seen, within a few days, long skeins of a cotton- 
like fibre, cotton-like in whiteness, softness, and 
fineness, but much stronger, which is now pro- 
duced at the rate of five crops per year in the 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, where it has been 
cultivated for five years by a Belgian naturalist 
and botanist, who went there to pursue his fav- 
orite studies and oceupations in a soil and cli- 
mate which favor them. 

This plant, called the ramie, is a native of 
Java; was.introduced thence into the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, by some French savan, in 
1844; waseregarded then as simply exhibiting 
the wonderful advantages of the.tropics, being 
too delicate for open-air culture in cold climates. 
But having been planted and tried in warmer 
clinvates than that of France, yet not so equato- 
rial as that of Java, it has been found to do as 
well in them. 

It is due to M. Benito Roezl, formerly chief of 
the Horticultural Institute of Belgium, now o! 





Santocomapram, San Andres Tustla, State of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, that we can now pronounce 
ita naturalized plant of this continent, and to 
his present visit to this city will speedily owe its 
introduction into the field culture of the Gulf 
States, to which it will permanently pertain. 

The ramie (its Javanese name) is a plant like 
hemp, contains in its stalk the fibre for which it 
is raised, and which is grown like the sugar 
cane, from being planted in lengths or from its 
stubble; with this advantage over the stubble of 
the cane, that each succeeding year it grows bet- 
ter, and that in Cuba and Lower Mexico it will 
furnish five, and here at least three, cuttings in 
the year. 

By a new process and same simple machinery 
invented by Mr. R., the lint can be prepared from 
the stalks, taken fresh from the ground, in twen- 
ty-four hours. We all know that months of 
labor and the entire discoloring of the fibre fol- 
lows the treatment by the ordinary process of 
flax and hemp, while the ramie comes out white, 
clean, pure, and unhurt. 

Eight hundred pounds of lint to the acre is to 
be expected from each cutting of full growth in 
fair land. The culture is similar to that of cane ; 
but as the plant, when once set, is hard to eradi- 
cate, grows vigorously, and defies the influence 
of grass or rival plants, cultivation is only need- 
ed to promote its growth. When ripe, it should 
be cut; but neglect to do this causes no special 
damage; so that it may wait days or weeks the 
will of the free republicans of Mexico and the 
Union. The fibre is long, fire and strong; the 
plant easy to raise, and hardy in a southern lati- 
tude; its preparation for market is simple and 
cheap in cost. Under these circumstances, we 
may safely pronounce that it will at an early day 
take high rank among our staples.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 





Immense Strides in the Progress of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture. 

Calomel for Fruit Trees.—A gentleman of this 
city was lately in Saratoga county, and was 
there shown an apple tree in fine, healthy condi- 
tion, which had been ill, subjected to treatment 
with calomel, and thoroughly cured. This tree 
was afflicted with insects, which were destroying 
it,.and-rendering it unproductive. A hole was 
bored into the body of the tree, nearly through 
the sap, and two grains of calomel inserted. As 
soon as this calomel was taken by the sap, the 
vermin on the tree died, and it began to bear 
fruit, and has done so for three years, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the owner. We are told that 





campbor may be mixed with the calomel, and 
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with good effect. It may not be new to them, 
but itis new to us. Homeepathists and Thom- 
sonians may object to the calomel treatment, but 
if they do not like it, they may find among the 
sugar pills of lobeliaand red pepper a substitute. 
—Rochester (N. Y.) Union. 

There can be no doubt concerning the correct- 
ness of this theory—of course not. The Far- 
mers’ Club of the American Institute, New York, 
will endorse all of the above, and considerable 
more of the same sort. We understand that a 
plum tree belonging to Dr. Brandreth, covered 
with that dreadful disease, the black knot, which 
has so raged in the plum tree family, was ‘‘ bored 
into’’ and a couple of boxes of his pills poured 
in. The result was, that in ninety days every 
knot had disappeared from the bark, and the 
tree in its trank resembled a sapling ; so smooth 
was the cuticle. There is another instance on 
record of an old apple tree that had gotten past 
its prime ; shedding its leaves every year as early 
as August, and was so feeble withal, that it 
could not set the fruit, not having borne a single 
apple in the past ten years, though each spring 
it was filled with blossoms. The owner of the 
tree, General Bombshell, purchased a bottle of 
Jones’ Immortal Invigorator, bored into the 
trunk, and poured its contents therein, and the 
result was, the next season fourteen bushels and 
one peck of the most splendid fruit ever seen in 
Monroe county. General Bombshell sent a spe- 
cimen of the fruit to the Farmers’ Club.—Wew 
York Day Book. 


*° 


The Quality of Eggs and the Rearing of 
Chickens. 

Few people ever think there is any difference 
in the quality of the eggs they eat. Yet there is 
quite as marked a difference as there is in the 
flesh of the fowls, Fowls that-are fed on the 
finer kinds of cereal grain furnish much better 
eggs than those that subsist on grass and oats 
and buckwheat. Wheat, or wheaten dough or 
bread always makes the richest eggs. C. N. Be- 
ment writes on this subject: ‘‘Though most 
farmers keep fowls and raise their own eggs, there 
are many who have not learned the difference 
there is in the richness and flavor of eggs pro- 
thiced:by well fed hens, and those from birds 
that have been half starved through our winters. 
There will be.some difference’ in the size, but far 
more in the quality. The yolk of one would be 
large, fine colored, and of good consistence, and 
the albumen or white clear and pure, while the 
contents of the other will be watery and meagre, 
as though there were not vitality or substance 
enough in the parent fowl to properly carry out 








and complete the work nature has sketched. In 
order, therefore, to have good eggs, the fowls 
should be well fed and provided with an abun- 
dance of fine gravel, that they may be able to 
grind and prepare their food for digestion. 

In regard to raising chickens, Mr. Bennett 
says: ‘‘It isa fixed fact that most old women 
who live in cottages, know better how to rear 
chickens than any other persons; they are more 
successful, and this may be traced to the fact that 
they keep but few fowls, and these fowls are 
allowed to run freely in the house, to roll in the 
ashes, to approach the fire, and to pick up any 
crumbs or eatabie morsels they may find on the 
ground, and are nursed with the greatest care 
and indulgence. By warmth and judicious feed- 
ing, a hen may be made to lay as many eggs in 
two years as she would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in three; and every one knows, or ought 
know, that a fowl fatted at two years old, is 
much more tender and palatable than one that 
is older. 


Insects on Fruit Trees. 

The editor of the Entomologist, in speaking of 
a work on entomology, issued by authority of 
the New Jersey State Agricultural Society, says: 

It may be briefly stated here, that in the case 
both of the curculio and the apple-moth, it is 
recommended to destroy as quickly as possible 
all the infested fruit that falls from the tree; 
that, in the case of the curculio, jarring (not 
shaking) the infested tree upon white sheets, and 
killing all the ‘‘little Turks”’ that fall thereon, is 
the approved remedy ; and in the case of the apple- 
worm, wrapping hay-bands round the trunk of 
the infested tree, and destroying from time to 
time the insects contained in the cocoons formed 
on and in the bark beneath those hay-bands. 

On the subject of these same hay-bands, I 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting a short 
passage, illustrative of the vein of quaint, dry 
humor which crops out every now and then in 
the course of the work. 

But some people will say, ‘‘ It will takea great 
deal of hay to go over a large orchard in this 
way, and hay is very dear just now.”’ I have 
had a long fight with the insect enemies. There 
has been a good deal of wear and tear of 
patience. Job was a patient man—he bore all 
those boils with commendable resignation. I - 
am patieit* myself. A man who has fought the 
curculio for so many years, must be patient. ~ 
But when I meet a man who counts the cost of a 
yard of hay-rope, when he sees the ground cov- 
ered with worthless fruit under each of those 
trees which he has worked at so long and so 
faithfully, and with no apples, no pears, and no 
fruit of any kind—why, then | lose my patience, 
and say—no, I won't say what I would say. 
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Sunday Reading. 


The Sabbath days followed each other, and 
had a higher fulfilment in the Sabbatical year; 
and the Sabbatical years followed each other till 
they had a higher fulfilment in the year of Jubi- 
lee, the great year of rest, of deliverance and 
release. But this itself was typical of the chris- 
tian kingdom; and the prephet Isaiah in de- 
scribing it, as the acceptable year, is by the very 
words which describe its observance, speaking of 
the coming of the christian kingdom. This 
therefore is the great Sabbath on earth, which 
all those Sabbatical days and years presignified. 
And in this great Sabbath our lot is cast; that 
kingdom, which consists in doing the work of 
God, not our own, and in peace and “joy of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ And yet this fulfilment is but an 
earnest, and type, and figure of that ‘‘ rest which 
remaincth unto the people of God.”’ 


The gospel is ‘‘a word in season to him that 
is weary ;”’ therefore it speaks only to him that 
is weary, to him that is seeking rest and finding 
none; and to him it brings relief, refreshment 
ard repose. It finds you a bruised reed; it 
props and supports you. It finds you weeping, 
and it wipes away all tears from your eyes. It 
finds you fearful, cheerless, disquieted, and it 
gives you courage, hope and tranquility. There 
is a wilderness before her, and the garden of 
Eden behind; before her is ‘‘lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe;’’ behind her come thanks- 
giving, and the voice of melody. 


A habit of benevolence must be contracted and 
kept alive, as all other habits are, by constant 
exercise. Now our daily behavior to our domes- 
tics gives us an occasion for an uninterrupted ex- 
ercise of benevolence; and scarce anything else 
does. There is not a day passes over our heads 
but we might contribute something to lessen the 
uneasiness or promote the happiness of those with 
whom we have to do; and, by studying to pro- 
mote their happiness, we mould ourselves into 
those habits which are productive of our own, 
both here and hereafter. 


A child of God may be tossed by reason of 
corruption and temptation in a troublesome sea; 
but that ship shall never be shipwrecked where 
Christ is the pilot; the scripture the compass; 
the promises the tacklings; hope the anchor; 
Jaith the cable; the Holy Ghost the wind; and 
holy affections the sails, which are filled thus 


If love, the parent of all disinterested action; 
if truth, the great cementer of society ; if peace, 
the chief end of legislation; if meekness and 
condescending kindness, the sources of affection 
and good-will; if these things, humanely speak- 
ing, strengthen a state, and add to the happiness 
of a people, these gifts doth christianity, while 
she moves on heavenward, shower down with 
both hands upon the children of men. 


Now, by this you may know you dwell in 
Christ, if, when the tempest come, you are ready 
to run under His wing, and think of no house, 
no shelter, no protection but His. Talk what 
we will of faith, if we do not trust and rely on 
Him, we do not believe in Him. Believe in Him 
and not trust in Him! You might as well say, 
the Jews did love Him when they nailed Him to 
the cross. 


Nothing but cries can pierce the heavens. 
Prayer is an arrow; if it be drawn up but little, 
it goes not far; if it be pulled up to the head, ® 
flies strongly and pierces deep; if it be but drib- 
bled forth of careless lips, it falls down at our 
feet. The strength of our ejaculations sends it 
up to heaven, and fetches down a blessing. 





It was only Christ himself that could say to 
the tempest, Peace, be still; not a blast, not a 
sob more; only He could calm a tempest at once. 
It is well with us, if we can ride out a storm at 
anchor; that is, lie still, and expect, and sur- 
render ourselves to God, and anchor in that con- 
fidence till the storm blow over. 





If thou desire the love of God and man, be 
humble; for the proud heart, as it loves none 
but itself, so it is teloved of none but itself. 
The voice of humility is God’s music; and the 
silence of humility is God’s rhetoric. Humility 
enforces where neither virtue nor strength can 
prevail, nor reason. ; 


On his death-bed George Herbert was remind- 
ed by a friend of the re-edifying Layton Church, 
and his many acts of mercy; to which he made 
answer, saying, ‘‘They be good works, if they 
be sprinkled with the blood of Christ; but not 
otherwise.”’ 


It will not then be said, Did you believe? but 
were you doers or talkers only? And accord- 
ingly they shall be judged. The end of the 





with the gales of the Spirit. 


men at harvest regard nothing but fruit. 


world is compared to our harvest, and you know . 
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FS At the moment of going to press, we 
learn that a trial in Carroll county, Md., last 
week, of the ‘‘ Plow, Seeder and Roller Com- 
bined,’’ of Messrs. Ewell & Miller, whose adver- 
tisement appears in this number, was quite suc- 
cessful—as well as a previous trial in this city. 


oe. 


Baltimore Markets, April 20, 1867. 


Correz.—Rio, 19al9¢cts. gold, according to quality. 
Laguayra ——, and Java 25a26 cts. gold. 
Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 





Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary...cccccccccccccccccsccsscsecss 2 _ 
GOOd dOweecescccscccccccecececcscscccese 2 _ 
Low Middling ...cccccces-coccccseccece 24 _ 
Middling... cecce. ceccccscccevccecccsecs 20 _- 


FertiLizers.—Peruvian Guano.$80; Patapsco Co’s $60; 
Reese & Co’s. Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone» 
$t0; G.Ober’s( Kettlewells) AA Manipulated,$70; A do.$60; 
Ammoniated Alkaiine Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Maryland Powder of 
Bone, $50; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $60; 
—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a 
$14.00 per ton, or $2.50 per bbl. Shell Lime, slacked, 
6c., unslacked, 10c. per bushel, at kilns. 

Fisa.—Mackerel.—No. 1, $19a21; No. 2, $16 50a18.00; 
No. 3, $14a15. Herrings.—Labrador, $5.50a6.50; Potomac 
and Susqueh’na, ; Codfish, 5a5}¢ cts. per lb. 

Fiour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra, $11.50a 
$12.50; Family, $15.50a16.50; City Mills Super, $11.25a 
11.50; Baltimore Family, $18.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, new, $8.50a 
9.00; Corn Meal, $5.60a5.75. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $3 30a3.60; 
White, $3.40ag3.60. 

Rye.—$1.60a$1.70 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 68 
aj2c. per bushel—bulk. 

Corn.—White, $1.20a$1.23; Yellow, $1 18a$1.20 per 
bushel. 

Hay anv Straw.—Timothy $38a40, and Rye Straw $30 
per ton. 

Bgans.—$2 7603 00 as to quality. 

PoTatogrs.—$1.05a$1.10 per bushel. 

Provisions.—-Bacon.—Shoulders, 104 a103¢ cts.; Sides, 
12a13; Hams, plain bagged, 16 cts.; sugar cured, 17al7 4 
cts. per Ib. 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, §2.20a2.25; Fine, $3.20; 
Turk’s Island, 60a62c. per bushel. 

Szeps.—Clover, held at $12a12.50; Timothy, $3.75a 
400; Flaxseed, $3.00. 

Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 

Maryland. 


Frosted to COMMON. ceseseceseccescece secece $1.50a 
Sound COMMON.sssseseeseeeereeeesecsovecee 3508 
SE hatha cosminssendtngse 6.008 
Good to fine etiid ccc. ao. ccvcccce cece cccece 10: 
ANCY.. cocccecccccces covcccccccocccocccsece Ad. 
Upper country... eoccecccee cocccccccccccece § & 
Ground leaves, NEW seceseccescccsccesccccee 8, 


Ohto. 
Infericr to good COMMON sss. cecsccasccereses 3. 
Brown and SPAngled oes cvcececseecscvcesece ry 


Good and fine and spangled. fsscccceesse 1 
Fine yellow and FANCY ovesrcsevecsccecccecece 20. 








ait 
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Wuiske¥—$2.00a2.05 per gallon, in barrels. 

Woot. —We quote: Unwashed, 28230 cts. per lb.; Tub- 
washed, 47249 cts.; Fleece, common, 44249 cts.; Pulled, 
No. 1, 33a37 cts.; Seton, 40a43 cts. 

CATTLE Manese, —Common, $7.50a$7.75; Good, $8.50a 
$8.75; Prime Beeves, $9.00a9.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—7 a8 cents per lb. gross—scarce. 

Hogs—$10.00a11.00 per 100 Ibs., net. 


Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Farmer by Exv.icotr & Hewks, Produee 
and Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 


Battrmogg, April 25, 1867. 


Burrer.—Ohio, in bris. and kegs, 12 to 20 cts.; Roll. 
25,to 30; Virginia and Pennsylvania in kegs and tubs, 124 
to 20; Glades, 20 to 34; Goshen, 25 to 34. 

Besswax-—38 cts. 

’ Cuggsz.—Eastern, 20; Western, 18c. 

Daiep Fruit.—Apples, 9 to 10; Peaches, 10 to 15. 

Eaos—In barrels, 22 cents per dozen. 

FEeaTHERs—85 cents for good Southern. 

Larp.—Bris. 134, kegs 15, jars and other country 
packages 15 cents. 

TaLLow.—11 cents. 
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The duties of this Institution will be resumed on Monday, 25th of March. 

It is designed to make instruction ia the theory and practice-of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts the peculiar feature of the College; but provision is also made for a full collegiate course, em- 
bracing the Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian and Spanish languages, or any of them. A 


course of Mathematics, Natural History and Philosophy, Mental Science, History, and the study of 


the English Language and Literature, Military Science and Tactics will be taught. 
There will be no preparatory school, nor will any pupil be received under fourteen years of 
age. The full college course, or a selected scientific course, may be pursued. 
For a circular, and more particular information, address 
N. B. WORTHINGTON, Register, 
OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN FARMER,” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS UF ; 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
Nos. 58, 60 & 62 LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 
SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK FODDER, and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 


Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER, 


Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 


HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS, 


CORN and COB CRUSHERS, 
IRON CORN MILLS AND CORN AND COB MILLS COMBINED, 


PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, made with either French or Cologne Burrs; BUCKEYE SULKY 
CULTIVATOR, one of the greatest Labor Saving Machines in the country; SULKY GANG PLOW 
for breaking up land, FARMERS’ CIRCULAR SAWS and BENCHES, for cutting fire wood and 
sliting out fence posts; HAY and COTTON PRESSES; ADELSBERGER’S PATENT WHEEL 
HAY and GRAIN RAKE; BUCKEYE WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS; PLOWS of all kinds and 
patterns; HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS, &c. 

The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and as such can recommend them with 
confidence to our friends and customers. 

Z##® All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 

feb R. SINCLAIR & CO. 
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